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Number 


A New Approach 


tO 


A Study of Home Management 


EW horizons are opening to teach- 


ers of home economics since they 


than how vital 


the problems of every 


are realizing more ever 
and interesting are 
day life. A home 
which includes sewing and cooking only 
New subject matter is be- 


economics curriculum 


is primitive. 
ing used. 
In some schools units in child develop- 


ment, family relationships, and home 
management are now offered. Home man- 
agement was found among the early 


courses in many of our college curricula. 


An analysis of a few of these earlier 
showed that 
to some meant what is commonly thought 


of as mere housekeeping—or as the apt 


courses home management 


mind of the college girl adroitly phrased 


it “scrub lab.” The home management 
philosophy of this early group was 
“cleanliness for cleanliness’ sake.” Home 
management has come to mean much 
more than this. Its new significance, 


however, is not entirely a development 
of present day home economics philoso- 
phy. We are discovering how to corre- 
late our ideals and practices. The same 


philosophy of homemaking which our 
early home economics leaders taught is 
still 


veloping better methods of teaching and 


sound. It is only that we are de- 
shifting our emphasis. 
What is home management? A group 


of home economists have spent much 
time in trying to make definite the par- 
ticular subject matter of this field. Wood, 
Lindquist and Studley in “Managing the 
Home” give this definition: “Home man- 
agement is that part of the homemaking 
(or 


occupation in which a 


sons) takes the conclusions gained from 


person per- 


others or from experience and applies 
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By 
Smith 


Home Management Department 


Florence Busse 


lowa State College 


the number of 
presenting themselves in organizing, guid- 
the ma- 


for 


them to vast problems 
ing, and controlling forces and 
the the 
securing the maximum of satisfaction and 


terials of home purpose of 
the best development of the family.” 


Home not an end in 
itself. We need to keep constantly before 


us the ultimate goals of homemaking. In 


management is 


directing our plans for home manage- 
ment we ask, “Home management for 
what?” The immediate goals such as a 


clean room, shining brass, well laundered 
clothes, meals on the minute, important 
as they may seem, may eclipse the real 
goals of homemaking. We all know how 
important it is for the homemaker her- 
self to keep these long time goals within 
her vision, Her ideals color much of the 
energy and planning which she puts into 
her homemaking job. It is vitally im- 


for take think 


through what it is she really desires for 


portant her to time to 


her homemaking. Then having decided 
on the direction she is ready to discover 
what means are best to reach this goal 

We cannot expect the high school girl 
to make these mature choices. A girl's 
present problems are a tangible basis for 
her interest in home management. She is 
without doubt already sharing in the care 
and responsibilities of her home and _ is 
sensing the relationship of her home to 
her life in church, school, and other com 
munity activities. If a unit in home man 
the elementary or 


the 


agement is offered in 


secondary school what will be psy- 


chology which will underlie the girl's 


probable interest in this field? Before we 


go farther, perhaps we are ready to 
catalogue the subject matter which be 
longs to this particular field. Home man 


agement is concerned with a study of the 


use of time, the amount of time required 


for the various tasks. And since energy 
and time are closely related we may in 
clude the study of some of the many 


modern labor saving devices. This study 


enlarged to a umt on 
The 


money in the home is still the undisputed 
the field of 


may be separate 


home equipment. management of 


subject matter of home 


We 


that the management of human resources 


man- 


agement. are also recognizing now 


is an important part of the homemaker’s 
job this related to 
of the 


that it is difficult to separate the subject 


So closely is some 


problems of family relationships 


matter. 

Having in mind these larger divisions 
of home management—time and energy 
management; budgeting; home equip 
ment, care of the house; and manage- 


ment of human resources, we can readily 


put topics under each division which we 


may wish to study 


Time and Energy Management 


Time schedules for self and mother 
Time taken for various tasks 
Ways to simplify preparation of me 
Planning school lunch 
Saving time when buying 
Plannin in emergency shelf 
rime spent by various family membe in com 
miunit ictivities 
Elimination of needless task 
Importance of health 
Ways of saving energy 
“working clean” 
grouping tasks 


convenient arrangement it 
well selected equipment 


convenient arrangement 
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Home Equipment 


Larger equipment 
Washing machine 
ee Tubs 
3. Mangle 
4. Refrigerator (care of food) 
5. Vacuum cleaner 
6. Stoves 
(Arrangement, storage and care 
ment to be included with the 
each piece of equipment) 
Small equipment 
1. Brooms 
2. Brushes 
3. Mops 
4. Dustpans 
5. Cooking utensils 
6. Electric or other 
7. Egg beaters 
8. Can openers 
9. Knives 
10. Percolator or coffee pot 
11, Other items 


of equip- 
study ot 


irons 


Budgeting 


A record of girls’ expenditures 
A study of family accounts and budgets 
Division of income 
A business center 
inw records 
Record book 
Problems in buying 
Simple business forms 
Increasing the family 
Saving—-for what? 


in the home. Ways of keep- 


income 


The Care of the House 


1. The care of ; 
Bedrooms (bedding and its care) 
Living room 
Dining room 
sathroom 
Kitchen 
Closets 
Basement 
China and pan cupboards 

» Method of doing laundry 
Sorting clothes 
Washing 
Ironing 
Removal of stains 

Care of various household metals 

1. Dishwashing 

5. Soaps and cleansing agents 

6. Household pests 


The House 


Rooms arranged for greatest convenience 
Storage space 

Laundry 

Nursery 

Windows 

Floors and their covering 

Walls 


Curtains 


Human Resources 


A study of qualities which make each person 
an asset in homemaking 

A study of desirable character traits 

The family and the community 

Sanitary laws of the community 

Making home premises attractive 

Recreational facilities for family 

Development through community 
church, clubs, school, dramatics, 


4-H clubs. 


participation: 
orchestra, 


From this too large list of home man- 


agement topics the teacher will select 


those most vital to the needs of her own 
In setting up aims for the class 
the teacher shou! 


students. 
in home management 


be satisfied with fewer rather than too 


many goals. There are hundreds of 
worthwhile questions which the girl will 
want to know about homemaking. Select 
the list of three for 
each lesson and alter these aims to meet 


Young girls en- 


from aims two or 
the interest of the class. 
joy planning and directing. I remember 
frequent reminder to 
which promptly be- 


yet my mother’s 
“vet at your dishes” 
came hers when they were clean and set 
But | 


much easier dishwashing and 


away on the shelves. also remem- 


ber how 
four whole 


other jobs when for 


days I kept house myself when mother 


were 


went to visit a cousin. 
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I didn’t mind the 


dishwashing so much when I made the 
plans and carried them out. 

A home management unit may be in- 
cluded in more than one year of home 
economics work—the content dependent 
on girls’ interest and previous work in 


this field. With so wide a range of top- 


-ics there need be no uninteresting repeti- 


tion. However, the management emphasis 
should not be left only to the home man- 
agement unit. It is much more 
tune to emphasize a management  prob- 


un- 


oppor- 


lem wherever it presents itself. An 
derstanding of the best methods of dish- 
washing, the care of cupboards, the care 
of towels, and orderliness belong to the 
food preparation unit. You may find oth- 
er management lessons here. Emphasis 
on the care of clothes ought to be more 
effective if taught in the clothing unit. 
Skill in management can come only with 
experience. If there is time, a unit on 
“The House” may be included. This may 
include a study of house plans. Usually 
we think of beauty when making house 
The 


first of 


plans. home management person 


thinks 
secondly of beauty. 


use and convenience and 
But need one be sac- 
rificed for the other? A place for every- 
thing should be a part of one’s building 
plans and the ease of care should always 
be a deciding point. 

Some of the problems of buying be- 
long to food and clothing units but the 
importance and the responsibility of the 
consumer receive emphasis in_ the 
study of the family budget. 
of the Consumer” merits a separate unit 
where possible. How 
esting and worthwhile will be the course 


may 
“Problems 
much more inter- 
of study built upon situations in the girls’ 
homes as they are known to exist. Fach 
community and each girl presents differ- 
Most girls are interested in 
The unit on the kitchen 


ent needs. 
kitchen activities. 
will be of never-failing interest if it is 
based on a study of the girl’s own home 
Using the government score 
card let students kitchens, 
This will stimulate real interest and help 
She 


well 


kitchen. 
score these 
the girl analyze desirable standards. 
will know the three areas of a 
planned kitchen—the food preparation and 
clearing away center, the cooking center, 
and the serving center. She will study 
the kinds of wall and floor coverings, the 
the equipment. As 
that 


running water and a sink in every home 


storage spaces, and 


much as we may wish there were 


we may need to help the girl in the home 


such conveniences are not avail- 
Very surely do we need to set up 
the same time that we 


Girls 


where 
able. 
standards at 
struggle with things as they are. 
need to be helped to want to help them- 
selves. 

This problem of relating subject mat- 
ter to the students’ needs is most impor- 
tant. I remember so well the challenge 


to me when a girl in answer to my 


question as to how she could use the 





principles learned in my class in meal 


planning said, “I have surely enjoyed 
setting this lovely table. I .am_ so 
glad to know the proper way to set 
a table, but, of course, I won’t dare 


try any of these fancy ideas on my fam- 
ily. We live on a farm and all of us 
“long with the farm hands eat in the 
kitchen on an oilcloth covered table.’ The 
thing apart 
from her own experience. She had no 


idea of applying these rules of cleanli- 


principles learned were a 


ness, symmetry, and order to her home 
problem. That lesson might have left her 
discontented and intolerant had not her 
remarks led to a discussion of her op- 


portunities at home. The relationship of 


the girl’s home to the community is a 
management problem. The time she 
spends in her home and the home pro- 


gram itself will be affected to a large 
degree by the outside activities of family 
members. 

The study of the budget need not be 
dull. 


keep a record of 


For one month the student may 
the things for which 
she spends her money. It will be splen- 
did if she can compare this expenditure 
with other items in the family budget. 
If we can give the girl a sense of fair 
play in relation to the family’s budget a 
worthy objective will have been reached. 
But it is difficult to this 
where there is no definite allowance giv- 


accomplish 


en her. One girl who was wholly indif- 


ferent the second month to keeping a 
record of her expenditures finally ad- 
mitted that her parents were so surprised 
at the amount that’ they had given her 
had her first 


month’s accounts that they were less gen- 


which she recorded in 
erous than previously and that she did 
not mean to repeat such a mistake. She 
was a wise young lady! Yet somehow 
she should learn the wisdom of planned 
spending if the same mistake is not to 
be repeated in her generation. The value 
of an allowance cannot be overestimated. 
It gives the girl a definite basis for her 
plans and should mark the beginning of 
the understanding of wise spending. There 
may be opportunities for a stimulation of 
vocational activity for the girl who does 
not have enough money. Rarely does the 
teacher stimulate the almost lost quality 
We 


cerned only with the problems of the 


of “enterprise.” seem to be con- 
consumer and yet the adolescent girl may 
need to earn all of her own money. A 
college girl in one of my classes told me 
that she and her brother had earned all 
their own way through high school by 
pop 
Chicago advertised in 


high school 


the city 


raising corn, Another 
girl in 
paper and was employed to take care of 
She after 


school and evenings and goes on Sunday 


a little girl. cares for her 
morning to dress the child and to take 
her to Sunday school. From the money 
she has earned, she has been able to put 


(Continued on page 117) 
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An Educational Guidance Program 


Based on Boys’ and Girls’ Problems 


URING the past few years of teach- 

ing Home Economics at Lincoln 
Community High School, Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, a great deal of time was spent in 
discussing with girls before and after 
school hours their personal problems and 
out of school activities. The discussions 
revealed that high school girls had life 
problems that to them were very real, 
and a word of guidance or an expression 
of hope or cheer or interest was appre- 
ciated. To many girls, just everyday liv- 
ing seemed far more difficult than their 
chemistry assignment or English theme. 
Firmly believing that education is life 
or living, and not merely preparation for 
life, a study of the problems of our high 
school girls, and to some extent our high 
school boys, in relation to education guid- 
ance, was undertaken, the final purpose 
being to show the scope of education 
guidance program which these problems 
demand,- with specific attention on the 
use of these problems as discussion ma- 
terials in the’teaching of social and fami- 
ly relationships in the department of 
Home Economics. 

Following the study of new movements 
in education, and literature pointing to 
recent trends in the teaching of Home 
Economics and Social Science, steps were 
taken to collect life problems of girls and 
boys. With the cooperation of the prin- 
cipal and students of Lincoln Community 
High School, questionnaires seeking 
knowledge of home and community back- 
ground of parents and students were giv- 
en out. With the cooperations of all the 
instructors of English, explanation of the 
questionnaire was made in each English 
class in the entire school. The students 
were told that a special study was being 
made to help boys and girls solve their 
life problems, because today we believe 
that education is a way of living, as well® 
as a preparation for solving problems of 
the future, and that their school could 
function better as an agency in educa- 
tion with a study of the life problems of 
its boys and girls as a basis. Students 
were urged not to sign the question- 
naires nor in any way give publicity to 
their answers and problems. The need 
for information true to the life of the 
student was stressed. 

326 problems of the 627 questionnaires 
were classified into the following groups 

(Abstract of Thesis for Master of Science 


Degree at University of Colorado, Department of 
Home Economics, Summer, 1935.) 
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of human relationships: Social and Fam- 
ily Relationship problems, 102, Vocation, 
43, Personality, 36, Friendship, 35, Fi- 
nance, 33, Health, 31, Clothing, 21, Schol- 
arship, 13, Recreation, 8, and Nutrition, 4. 


Education Guidance Program That These 
Problems Demand 


A study of these probiems points to 
needs of students for varied guidance. 
Some of these needs might be met in 
class discussions, some through individual 
counselling, others demand more special- 
ized. services. On the whole, it would 
seem that these problems would demand 
the following types of Education Guid- 
ance Program: 

1. Education for Home Making—a 
guidance that would make home making 
and living in the family a more universal 
avenue to every day living and society. 

2. Adult Education Program—Some of 
these life problems could be used as dis- 
cussion material in parent education or 
adult homemaking classes. Improved ev- 
ery day living by high school boys and 
girls is dependent, not only on the guid- 
ance received at school but also on the 
guidance received at home. Today, this 
responsibility on the part of the parents 
has attained such proportions that they 
too need guidance for it. 

3. A “clinic” for high school boys and 
girls to which they would freely go with 
problems that are distinctly individual. 
Many of these problems would demand 
specialized services of a dean of girls, a 
dean of boys, a psychologist, a psychia- 
trist, a doctor, or a vocational guidance 
specialist. 

4. Individual counselling. —Frequently 
all that is necessary is individual coun- 


gelling frdM oan understanding teacher 


wise enough to direct the student to spe- 
cialized service in the “clinic.” 

5. An Integrated Program o/ Educa 
tion—Just as beauty or health may be the 
goal of an integrated program, every day 
living may be another goal, to which the 
home economics, health, vocational guid- 
ance and other departments may con- 
tribute. 


Use of These Problems as Discussion Ma- 
terial in Teaching Social and Family 
Relationships 


The purpose of this section of this 
thesis is to illustrate the use of these 


By 
Clara M. Sparks 


Community High School 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


problems in the department of Home 
Economics. A survey of the problems 
points to the same guidance opportunities 
in other departments. The best service in 
fact demands the specialized contribution 
that each department is capable of ren 
dering. For example,—a problem in cor- 
rective posture demands the specialized 
service of the health and physical edu- 
cation department. Again a “boy and girl 
crush” problem, seriously interfering with 
the student’s successful school life, would 
demand the counselling of a wise and un 
derstanding dean of girls or boys 

When the problems were collected fol 
lowing the answering of questionnaires, 
many of the girls in the Home Economics 
classes made the following statements: 


“LT would like to know the answer 
my problem.” 

“T would like to hear the other girls’ 
problems read,” and “Can’t we take them 
up in class discussion?” And so, some of 
these problems were used as a basis for 
discussion material in the Home _ Eco- 
nomics classes in our high school. The 
problems were presented unsigned, All 
problems easily recognized as to authors 
were eliminated from* class discussions 
It was agreed not to reveal any personal 
connections and to use only those of com 
mon interest to many References were 
assigned for authoritative guidance for 
discussions, Judging from the enthusi 
asm, interest and happiness which accom- 
panied the discussions, there is no doubt 
that much adjustment service was ren- 
dered. 

More experience is needed In the use 
ot boys’ and girls’ life problems as a 
basis for class discussion, particularly in 
relation to judging educational outcomes 
But at present, interest, happiness, fur- 
ther search for guidance, actual help in 
some cases such as allaying of fear, evi 
dent improved practices in cooperation, 
personal appearance, consideration of oth- 
ers and rendition of help in economic 
situations were evidences that educational 
outcomes of these discussions helped the 
students in their everyday living 


(Continued on page 124) 
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The Homemaking Teacher 


FEW months ago a most interest- 
book 


from the press containing many terse 


ing and challenging came 


statements which those of us in home- 


making education can do well to inter- 
pret in our own field. The author, Mr. 
Tead, in the “Art of Leadership’* 


writes mainly of industrial leadership, 
but note what he says: 

“The leader is doing his job where 
people are being influenced to co-operate 


toward some goal toward which they 
come to find desirable.” 
“The leader should always realize 


that he achieves only as he is in a sit- 


uation where those he leads can 


achieve.” 
“A leader’s success lies outside of and 
beyond himself. It lies in effective re- 


sults at the point where the followers 


act.” 
Let us substitute a few words and 
see how these sentences read: 


“A homemaking teacher is doing her 
job where girls are being influenced to 
co-operate toward some goal which 
they come to find desirable! 

A homemaking teacher should always 
realize that she achieves only as she is 
in a situation where those she leads can 
achieve! 

A homemaking teacher’s success lies 
outside of and beyond herself. It lies 
in effective results at the point where 
her pupils act! 

We all have felt the elation of a suc- 
cessful lesson when all of the members 


of a class have worked as one, for 
some project which had become. their 
goal. An illustration comes from down 
in Arizona with the report of a class 
which almost led itself while clothing 
a destitute family of seven. Again, we 
have all heard some teacher say, “I 


can't do much with that class for they 
are the ‘low I.Q,’ which simply means 
that she is placing that class in situ 
the ability 


of its members, expecting things from 


ations which are beyond 
them which are too difficult. The pupils 
therefore cannot succeed, and the teach- 
leader fails in 


er as a her leadership 


and in her teaching. A good leader or 
a good teacher never tries to lead her 
impossible situations and 


group into 


toward unattainable goals, for her suc- 


*Tead, Ordway, “The Art of Leader 
1935, McGraw-Hill Book 


pany, Inc. 
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By 
Maude Williamson 


Colorado State College 
Ft. Collins, Colorado 


cess lies only in effective and successful 
which 
perfect, 


actions of her pupils. Lessons 
the 


will be 


on surface appear to be 


failures without successful 


tivity by the class. 


ac- 
Hence the “ruling 
out” of the lecture method, and the im- 
portance of pupil experiences. 

A good teacher today so arranges her 


class situation that she does _ little 
and the class much. For instance, one 
enters a class room as a visitor. The 


teacher glances up but makes no move 
toward you, but immediately a member 
of the class comes up, greets you, takes 
your coat, finds you a chair, hands you 
a book, and tells you about the lesson. 
Through such an activity children are 
habits of courtesy 
through the leadership of the teacher 


developing social 
who has so arranged the situation that 
her followers, in this case the pupils, 
act. A good teacher? Yes, and a good 
leader. 

“The leader is an artist,” so says Mr. 
Tead, “An artist working in a medium 
which is at once complex and universal. 
Anyone who 
has watched a class of seventh grade 


His material is people.” 


girls making their first simple dresses, 
or a group of ninth grade girls guiding 
little children in a play school, or a 
class of boys and girls discussing social 
teachers 
materials, 


deny that 
complex 


will not 


working 


customs, 
are with 
which are truly universal, which have 
much in but that 
increased emphasis 


common, also much 


is different. Our 
upon the importance of understanding 
people, of knowing the principles of 


mental hygiene and their application, 
is the result of our growing recognition 
that hu- 


man materials. 


the teacher is working with 


How much easier teaching would be 
if the medium was made of inanimate 
How much teach 
the facts of history, or the multiplica- 
tion tables, or making of a seam, but 


material! easier to 


how uninteresting! The teacher works 


with human materials which must be 


developed into better human materials, 


using the tools of history, figures, 
seams and sauce pans. Therefore, the 
need for the skill and feeling of an 


artist, and not that of a cold scientist. 
“The leader uses the processes—sug- 
gestion, imitation, exhortation, persua- 





as a Leader 


sive argument, publicity, reliance upon 


the logic of events, a show of affection- 
devotions 


ate and creating a_ typical 


problem situation, the pressure of meet- 


ing which teaches its own lesson.”* 
What do these mean for the home- 
making teacher? Everything for the 


progressive teacher, nothing for the tra- 
ditional one of the teacher-domination 
type—“Is that the very best that you 
can do, Mary, in pressing your slip?” 
Here we have the power of suggestion. 
Miss A—— is 
the the 
in class and the girls in class develop 
Does 
per- 


always meticulous in 


use of finer acts of courtesy 


similar habits from imitation. 


the 
suasive 


teacher use exhortation, or 


argument? Sometimes, espe- 
cially late in the afternoon on Friday! 
To see the publicity which the teacher 
uses, read your local newspaper with 
its school reporter column. Does she 
use “reliance upon the logic of events?” 
The wise, progressive teacher, yes; the 
conservative, fearful teacher, no. 

“The creating of a typical problem 


situation, the pressure of meeting which 


teaches its own lesson?” This is the 
essence of the problem or project meth- 
od, is it not? For instance a_ class 


entertains the eighth grade girls who 
are to come into high school next year; 
or a class is sending an exhibit and 
the District Meet; or 
giving a program for the 
all of 
meeting of 
must be 


processes 


contestants to 
a class is 
Association : 
the 


Parent-Teachers 
these situations, 
demands that much 


Yes, all of these 
which the leader uses, are techniques of 


are 
which 
learned. 


the progressive homemaking teacher. 
the book, the author 
cusses those qualities which seem to be 


Later in dis- 
necessary in leaders. 

“The ten which together seem ideally 
desirable are: 
1—Physical and nervous energy. 


2—A sense of purpose and direction. 
3—Enthusiasm. 

4—Friendliness and affection. 
5—Integrity. 

6—Technical mastery. 


1 


7—Decisiveness. 
8—Intelligence. 
9—Teaching skill. 
16—Faith.” 

If you traits once more 


read these 


with a good homemaking teacher in 
mind, you will find that they fit 


The writer can name three 


her 
very well. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Who's Who In Home Economics 





Jessie V. Coles 


Associate Professor, Home Economics 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Miss Coles is a native of Iowa and received her early edu- 
cation there, later attending Iowa State College at Ames, 
where she received a B.S. degree. Further work resulted in 
an M.A. degree from Columbia University, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. 

Teaching experience ranging in locale from Virginia to 
Oregon has given Miss Coles a good background of the eco- 
nomic condition of various parts of the country, especially as 
her teaching experience has been gained in all kinds of 
schools—elementary, small and large high schools, a small 
college, an agricultural college, and the University of Mis- 
souri. She has been connected with the home economics de- 
partment of the latter institution since 1924, with the excep- 
tion of three years leave of absence for graduate study, and 
holds the position of associate professor of home economics. 
During the past three years she has also given special courses 
in summer schools in the west and middle west. 

Miss Coles’ special fields of professional interest are in, eco- 
nomic problems of the family, particularly the problems of the 
consumer buyer, and those relating to the standardization of 
consumer goods. She is the author of “Standardization of 
Consumers’ Goods” which is widely used as a text and refer- 
ence book, and has written many magazine articles on this 
subject, including a series published last year in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics which received much favorable comment. 
She has been a member of the Committee on Standardization 
of Consumers’ Goods of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation since 1931. 

She is a member of Mortar Bond, Pi Lambda Theta, and 


Phi Kappa Phi. 
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Mary A. Rokahr 


Extension Economist, Home Management 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Born in Omaha, Nebraska, Miss Rokahr attended grade 
schools in Nebraska and Iowa. After graduation from high 
school, and a year’s clerking in a dry goods store she enrolled 
in the University of Nebraska, majoring in home economics, 
and received an A.B. degree in 1914. When a senior in col 
lege, Miss Rokahr was asked to fill in as a Farmers’ Institute 
lecturer and became so interested in extension work with 
rural people that as a result of this experience she joined the 
Nebraska Extension Service staff in, September, 1914 

In 1919 she accepted a position as State home demonstra 
tion leader, University of Wyoming, and spent the next ten 
years developing the home demonstration program 

In 1926, having a year’s leave of absence from the Uni 
versity of Wyoming, she secured her master’s degree from 
Columbia University, majoring in home management. In 
1929 she accepted a position as Extension Economist, Home 
Management, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Thirty-cight state extension services employ sixty-six home 
management and home improvement specialists whom Miss 
Rokahr assists in developing home management programs 
She also correlates the research work of the Bureau 


of Home Economics with the extension teaching program 


During the past few years housing and economic phases of 
the farm family living program have received special emphasis 
under Miss Rokahr’s leadership. She is at present a member 
of the Committee on Standardization of Consumers’ Goods of 
the American Home Economics Association 

Miss Rokahr has taught summer school sessions on home 
management in Oregon Agricultural College; Wisconsin Col 
lege of Agriculture and Louisiana State University. She ts 


a member of Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicror 
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Clothing Selection 


Suggestions For Developing a Unit For 


TYLE is one thing. Suitability of 

style to figure is another 
and one of even greater importance. 
Yet, frequently, little thought is given 
to this when plans for the semester’s 
clothing work are made out. 
usually 


one’s 


selected 
haphazardly by the through 
overguidance by the teacher. In either 


Dress patterns are 


pupil or 


event the girl very often hasn’t the slight- 
est conception as to whether the com- 
pleted garment will be suitable and be- 
coming to her figure. 

Such should not be the case. It is 
of infinite importance that your course 
will enable your girls to select cloth- 
ing which is becoming in every de- 
tail and suited to their figures. Many, 
after leaving your class, will do little 
or no sewing with the exception of a 
few ready-made dress alterations. All, 
however, will utilize any information they 
have concerning dress selection. 

This will be true regardless of finan- 
cial status. Even an inexpensive school 
dress involves a problem of choice. A 
knowledge of the few rules of the game 
will enable anyone to select the one 
with the most becoming lines. Realiza- 
artistically and be- 
comingly dressed develops a feeling of 
poise and assurance even though the 


tion that one is 


dress costs but a dollar or two. 

Surely this is enough to warrant the 
introduction of a good, practical, and 
usable unit in clothing selection. 

Such a unit should be included in 
your plans so that it will be completed 
before the pattern for the first dress is 
chosen. The effectiveness of your 
teaching can then be easily tested by 
noting whether the girls are able to select, 
independently, becoming and_ suitable 
patterns. 

Everyone is concerned with choosing 
clothing which will emphasize good 
features and minimize defects. Adoles- 
cent girls are not an exception to this 
work is 
taught in a practicable manner. Mary, 
who is fat, becomes vitally interested 


rule providing dress selection 


when she actually sees that a dress or 
pattern will make her look thinner. 
If, on the other 


days 


hand, she were to 


spend designing a dress on a 
meticulously drawn figure, she would 
probably never apply the information. 

A simple and effective interest ap- 
proach can be made through considera- 


tion of the well-known fact that prac- 
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tically every movie star has some im- 
perfection. These figure irregularities are 
noticed because some clever 
designed clothing which 
minimizes the star’s defects and empha- 


scarcely 
stylist has 


sizes her good features. As soon as your 
girls realize this they will be anxious to 
learn how to become their own stylists. 
It is quite impossible for them to 
do this, however, unless each is con- 
scious of her good as well as her poor 
features. A full length mirror is in- 
dispensable in determining these. View- 
ing her figure from all angles a girl, 
with the aid of her classmates, can 
readily list her figure problems and 
good points. Perhaps her hips are too 
What- 
ever the case, the ultimate goal should be 
the ability to select clothing which will 
cleverly conceal these figure irregularities 


large or her shoulders too broad. 


and emphasize good features. 

The underlying principle which makes 
this goal attainable is based upon the 
fact that the eye is the most easily 
fooled of all the senses. Proof of this 
should be supplied through a simple 
rectangles of 


illustration. Draw’ two 


identical dimensions. Bisect the first rect- 
angle with a horizontal line, the second 
with a vertical line. The majority of the 
class will declare that the first rectangle 
Actual 
measurements show that the illusion has 


is wider than the — second. 
been created through line. 

A study of prevailing styles in fash- 
ion sheets or 
made. these two 
types of lines, horizontal and vertical, 
predominate can be selected and their 
effect on the figure noted. 

Lines serve a more important place 
in dress selection than mere creation 
of height or width. Through their use 
the individual's figure problem of poor 
proportion can be solved. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the horizontal line 
formed by the jacket of a suit. It is 
evident that this line will emphasize 
that part of the figure in which it is 
found. Obviously, some jacket lengths 
will be more flattering to certain fig- 
ures than others. The girl with large 
hips should realize that a jacket which 
strikes her at the largest part of her 
hips will be less becoming than either a 
shorter or three-quarter length. Likewise 
the girl with a slightly swayed back would 
know that a short bolero cutting her 
through this part of her body 


magazines should be 


Designs in which 


figure 


High School Classes 


By 


Christine Swanson Sanders 


Denison, lowa 


would be unbecoming and a poor choice. 

Cape lengths and two-piece dresses 
are governed by the same reasoning. 
The consideration of fashion sheets is 
essential. It is also possible and very 
effective to try on various lengths of 
jackets and coats which the girls can 
bring from home. Following this each 
girl should select several suits, two- 
piece dresses and perhaps a cape dress 
which she feels she can wear. These 
should be checked through class dis- 
cussion or by you. Careful checking 
in this work is extremely important 
in order to determine whether gar- 
ments have been chosen for some spe- 
cific reason rather than 
pealing to the eye. 

Poor proportions can be made less 
noticeable if emphasis is placed on 
some other part of the figure thus 
drawing the eye away from the de- 
fect. This is a design selection secret 
which each girl should understand and 
be able to employ. For instance, yoke 
lines, as found in shirt-maker dresses, 
wiil emphasize width through the up- 
per part of the body. This would 
make large hips seem in better pro- 
portion. The reasons are evident. At- 
tention has been drawn to some other 
part of the figure thus emphasizing it, 
and apparent 


merely ap- 


width of the shoulders 
has been increased making them more 
nearly relative to the hips in_ size. 
This principle can be utilized in count- 
less ways to solve figure problems. 
Types of sleeves given 
careful consideration. They can do 
much toward creating figure illusions. 
The ones most commonly found this 
season are the raglan and set-in, with 
or without fullness. Designs, with 
sleeves which follow the popular trends, 
should be selected for consideration. 
Bring out, through observation of 
these designs as well as consideration 
of the clothes worn by the girls in 
class, the effect of sleeve fullness. It 
will be noted that fullness toward the 
shoulders will make the shoulders ap- 
pear broader. If it is located between 
the shoulder and elbow, bust 
will be increased. Whereas, 
(Continued on page 125) 


should be 


width 
fullness 
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Home Forum Classes for High School Girls 


A Non-credit Course With Many Possibilities 


O meet three very special needs a new 

type of home economics class was or- 
ganized in our high school. The situa- 
tions were a teaching load too heavy for 
another class meeting seven regular 
periods yet light enough to bear four 
seventh-hour periods and two fourth-hour 
periods weekly; an overcrowded condi- 
tion in the study halls on the days the 
gym classes did not meet; and lastly, the 
desire for home economics class work 
on the part of students who had limited 
possibilities because they were majoring 
in other departments. 

The purpose of the proposed classes 
was to offer home economics for fun to 
those girls who were in study hall at the 
periods the instructor could take them. 
These girls invited to come two 
periods weekly. No credit was offered, 
no home study was to be assigned, and 
the course was to be planned by the 
group electing it. 

The class groups were organized by 
and offering 
the 


were 


presenting the possibilities 
suggested subjects for lessons to 
study group at the two periods when 
classes were possible. 

The following list of topics proposed 
for home forum consideration, were 
to be worked into lesson, plans at one or 
more meetings, depending on the breadth 
of subject matter and degree of group 
interest. This list proved sufficient in- 
ducement for membership and the prob- 


lem became one of limiting the groups to 


effective working size. 


Possible Topics 


Becoming hats 

Jaily care of the room 
Colors which enhance 
Party menus 

Table arrangements 
Eating out 

New styles 

Trick recipes 
Arranging flowers 
Ironing tricks 

Putting up a lunch 
Fixing up one’s room 
Jewelry 

When one travels 
What is good food? 
Feeding the sick 

How to buy hosiery 
What to buy og amusements 
Selecting friends 
Stories for children 
New fabrics 

How to apply for a job 
Designing beautiful clothes 
Needle work 


Hair arrangements 
eas 
New dishes, strange names 


The how’s of good grooming 
Personal budgets 

Vocation 

How to conduct a meeting 
Designing curtains 
Christmas toys 

Diets. and dieting 

Baby’s growth 

Cooking school 
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We formed three groups of more than 


twenty each; each group spent the first 
session reviewing possibilities, making 
choices, and developing a schedule for 


While no 
two groups chose identical schedules they 
warrant the 


the remainder of the semester. 


were sufficiently similar to 


following composite one. 


Schedule of Work 


. Filling out get acquainted questionnaires—in- 
troduction—schedule making. 


- 


2. Grooming—care of body, feet, clothing. 

3. Groming—care of nails, hands, face, use of 
cosmetics. 

4. Grooming—care and arrangement of hair. 

5. Selecting becoming colors to wear. 

6. Good design in clothing—the new fall fashions. 

7. Laboratory lesson on dyeing. 

8. Introduction to cookery—how to measure, read 
a recipe, use laboratory. 

9. Party menus. 

10. Laboratory lesson on party sandwiches. 

11. How to plan a party—plan party class project. 

12. Class party. 

13. Making taffy apples and quick cookies for 


club sale. 
14. Color and background treatment in room dec- 
oration. 


15. Furniture and accessories for a girl’s room. 

16. Plans for craft work. 

17. Begin projects and work on them. 

to 

21. Mending and charity sewing for those who 
finished early. 

22. Planning and making place cards and _ table 
decorations for a school banquet. 


23. Setting up project work and samples of the 
cookery for the annual school exhibit and open 


Gennes. Scoring by the class of project work. 
24. Table etiquette, as guest, hostess at tea, 
dance or bridge party. 
25. Table arrangements and decorations. 
26. Choosing Christmas toys for children. 
27. When we travel by motor, on the train, sail 


to foreign countries. 

28. Ordering from a menu card and eating out, 

29. What is good food: key points of nutrition 
and food purchase. 

30. Buying hosiery. 

31. The personal budget. 

32. What is home economics—the 
courses and their content. 


high school 


The content to be incorporated in a 
course of this type 
determined by the instructor and the will 


submit the following as 


will of necessity be 


of the group. I 


a suggested lesson plan on only one 
phase of the work as presented. 
Topic—Craft work. 

Ability—-To create some piece of craft 


work which is a new 
Standards 
skill of the pupil and the type of article 


produced. 


Method. 


Present fields of possible work: 


technique. 


will vary with the original 


Hemstitching—finger towels, luncheon 


set, scarfs, handkerchiefs. 
handkerchief 
needle 


Sewing case, shoe bag, 


hosiery case, case, blouse, 


hem tea towels, 


child’s dress, 
collar and cuff sets. 
Knit 
Crochet—beret, 
Weaving 


aprons, 
-zipper purse. 
zipper 
doilie. 


purse, mats. 





By 
McDougall 


De Kalb Township High School 
De Kalb, 


Helen 


Illinois 


hat racks, covered boxes 


and drawers. 


Paper crafts 
for closet, 
fagoting, applique. 

you made to date? 

like 


which 


Embroidery 
What have 
Write what 
make 


you would to make— 


three suggestions involve 
doing something you haven't done before. 
How much could you spend? 

Talk with individuals. 
individual work 


Supplies needed—each 


out, check with instructor. 

Group demonstration on knitting, cro- 
cheting, pattern constructing, fagoting, 
machine stitching. 

Individual supervision. 
skill 


and its 


Class judging on basis of mas- 
neatness of product, 
beauty, or both. 
most popular selections 

cuff knit 
crocheted zipper purse, pot holders, hand- 
kerchief 


crochet beret. 


tered, use- 

fulness or 
The 

fagoted 


were 


collar and sets, and 


case, hemstitching blouses, 


The results of these classes were first, 
to relieve the study halls, second, to ac- 
quaint the instructor with a far wider 
pupil group, third, to effectively adver- 


tise the home economics department, and 


fourth, and probably the most important, 


the creative use of those few hours 


weekly by the pupils. It opened vistas for 
many of them that they had _ never 
glimpsed before. It proved a very ef- 
fective preview to serious work in home 


economics, for while the pupils were con 


stantly reminded that this course was for 


fun, each avenue was presented as a chan 


ne! for real study and activity in the 
accredited courses. 
Often in the school day an extra of 


this type may be as acceptable as an ex- 


tra in the chorus, or in the gym, and is 
as socially useful. To one way of think 
ing it might be considered a home eco 


nomics hobby course, or hobby cultivator 


In so many of our modern high schools 
crafts have so little place, maybe they 
should be thus reinstated for fun rather 
than for credit. High school students still 
need craft guidance, For opening think 
ing along all the lines of home econom 


ics, for teaching certain intrinsically inter 
esting phases of subject matter, for giv- 
training, and 
hobby 


cultivation these courses proved valuable 
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ing opportunity for craft 


for providing the opportunity for 











The Textile Industry and Consumer-Education 


ll-The Cotton Industry 


By 


Gladys Winegar 


Textiles Education Bureau 
New York City 


7 OR many years leaders in the textile 


industries have been aware of the 
fact that consumer demands are not static 
but are affected by many influences. Ev- 
ery producer and distributor of merchan- 
dise is this complex 


problem and, therefore, is compelled to 


confronted with 


give it serious consideration constantly. 
All textile 
goods are not only required to meet the 


industries producing staple 
immediate demands for staple commodi- 
ties but must be prepared to meet new 
demands caused by social, political, eco- 
nomic and seasonal changes. 

Without question, 
forces influencing the production of spe- 


Per- 


there are certain 


cific types of merchandise today. 


haps one of the most apparent is con- 


sumer education which is making the 
public more critical of many commodities 
A real being 


aroused by 


interest in basic facts is 


teachers in public schools, 
colleges and universities, and by leaders 
of women’s clubs in urban and rural dis- 
tricts. Numerous adult groups have been 
organized in every state for the purpose 
of studying consumer problems. Other 
media such as magazines, bulletins, book- 
lets, newspapers and radio talks are used 
to acquaint the bewildered consumer with 
the merits and demerits of merchandise. 
Doubtless many have been guided by the 
more of these 


advice gained by one or 


avenues of learning, but too often only 
confusion exists in the minds of the pub- 


lic when they actually make purchases. 


The majority of manufacturers and 
distributors are cognizant of the con- 
sumer’s increased interest in hasic facts 


pertaining to various grades and qualities 
of merchandise. Indeed it 
retailers to know that the thinking public 


is a relief for 


is seeking information which will assist 


them to buy more intelligently. Interest 
in the quality of merchandise and its re- 
lation to serviceability are encouraging to 
the producers of good quality fabrics for 
it shows a trend toward higher standards. 

Those working directly or indirectly 
with the cotton industry have an oppor- 
tunity to know what the industry is do- 


ing to further consumer education. Teach- 


ers of home economics are well ac 
quainted with the work of the Cotton 
Textile Institute at 320 Broadway, New 
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York City. 


cooperated 


For years the Institute has 
educational groups by 


sending out charts, booklets, swatch serv- 


with 


ices and by giving fashion shows in all 
parts of the country in order to keep 
people informed about the new trends in 
cottons. Everyone familiar with this 
splendid service does not question the far 
reaching influence it has exerted in de- 
veloping an appreciation for the better 
quality fabrics produced each season. 





This article and the one on the 
following page are part of a series 
on the subject of labeling and con- 
sumer Other 
will be published each month and 


will give the ideas of leaders in 


education. articles 


education and industry regarding 
the need for consumer education 
and the means that are being de- 
veloped to meet it. 











Individual manufacturers have also 
taken an active part by organizing edu- 
cational departments which give practical 
assistance to teachers and women’s groups 
in the form of educational booklets, fab- 
ric displays, charts and moving pictures. 
These firms give free service to consum- 
ers through schools and have employed 
trained home economists who under- 
stand the problems the teacher faces in 
presenting the subject to students. Lists 
of firms giving free services to schools 
are published in Practical Home Eco- 
NOMICS each fall. Judging from the hun- 
dreds of requests from teachers for edu- 
cational materials received by the Tex- 


New York, it 


they are interested in 


Education Bureau in 
that 


new developments and depend upon cur- 


tiles 


is apparent 


rent literature and fabric exhibits for 


teaching modern trends in fabrics. 
In order to meet the demand for great- 
er variety and more serviceable fabrics, 


the cotton industry has made notable 


progress. Prominent manufacturers of 


cottons are using attractive novelty con- 


structions and new permanent finishes 


which have been developed to improve 


the appearance as well as texture and 
durability of washable fabrics. 
As a result of years of scientific study, 


permanent dyes in plain colors and prints 


are available and do withstand much 
laundering and exposure to sun. This 
indicates the progress made by cot- 


ton finishers. Today most women ask for 
fast color when purchasing fabrics to be 
used for garments or for household pur- 
poses such as drapery and slip cover ma- 
terials. No doubt the demand for fast 
colors made by the majority of consum- 
ers has been partly responsible for the 

production of fin- 
manufacturers of 


perfection and new 


Even popular 
priced cottons have not overlooked this 
insist upon 
Many cotton 
fabrics are labelled vat-dyed on the sel- 


ishes. 
reasonable requirement and 
vat dyes that do not fade. 


vage or end of the bolt-board. 

Just as in the notable development of 
better dyes, other important finishes are a 
result of scientific achievement. Because 
ot the natural tendency for cottons to 
shrink during laundering, a process called 
perfected which 
mechanically shrinks fabrics permanently 
This finish is given to 
a great variety of good quality fabrics 
in a wide range of textures varying from 


sanforizing, has been 


and completely. 


sheer voiles to heavy denims. The name 
sanforized-shrunk, meaning fully shrunk, 
is printed on the end of the bolt-board 
or on labels attached to the yard goods 
or garments made from sanforized fab- 
rics. 

One of the newest labels found on cot- 
ton fabrics this spring is the All-Guard 
This is par- 
ticularly indicates 
that factors (a) good 
quality fabric, (b) guaranteed fast color 
and (c) fully shrunk (sanforized-shrunk) 
The quality is 
checked by a textile expert before the 
fabric is subjected to a severe wash test 


guaranteed washable label. 
significant because it 


three important 


are seriously considered. 


for color fastness. Every pattern and 
every color is also tested for shrinkage, 
and must meet the tolerance of 1% or 
less. 

Further evidence that the cotton indus- 
try is alert to demands for new textures 
and water- 


is shown by the anti-crease 


repellent finishes which have been de- 


veloped. Anti-crease voiles are particu- 
larly attractive because of the desirable 
draping quality. This new finish gives a 
lovely texture which is not so stiff as or- 
gandie but has a dainty crispness that is 
permanent. Likewise, water-repellent fin- 
ishes are given to a wide variety of cot- 
tons for sport or service use especially. 

Staple cottons have been transformed 
in the development of unique variations 
by introducing novelty yarns and unusual 
constructions. Numberless examples can 
be found on the market this spring. Open 


(Continued on page 123) 
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N recent years there has been devel- 

oped a definite trend on the part of 
certain for a more intimate 
knowledge of This 
has been encouraged by numerous home 
economics clubs, and 
other forward thinking agencies who see 
in it a means of raising the economic 
“Consumer’s 


consumers 
merchandise. trend 


groups, women’s 


status of the nation. A 
Division” formed during the life of the 
National Recovery Administration, re- 
mains as a part of the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Requests are being broadcast for 
information relative to quality of ma- 
terial, cut, sizes, color-fastness and 
shrinkage of garments, test methods and 
specifications for automobile tires, etc. 

In answer to this demand for knowl- 
edge there has come about a steadily in- 
creasing number of labels affixed to mer- 
chandise which purport to convey to the 
censumer the idea that the purchase of 
the particular item to which the label. ap- 
plies is the thing to buy. 





The term “idea” is used advisedly be- 
cause unfortunately for the unwary con- 
sumer the labeling of merchandise is fast 
becoming a “racket,” in many instances 

; designed to benefit the labeler at the ex- 

the consumer. (See Notices of 

Dept. of Agriculture; 

Federal 

material 


pense of 
Judgment, U. S. 
Desist 
Commission and 
lished by the various state and munici- 
True, the consumer is be- 


Cease & Orders, Trade 


similar pub- 
pal agencies). 
ing educated more today than ever be- 
fore but whether the 
right type of education is a moot ques- 


she is receiving 


tion. 

It is also questionable as to whether 
she actually understands the information 
on many of these labels and whether she 
realizes its significance. A label, be it un- 
derstood, is a statement affixed to any- 
thing, and indicating, usually by an in- 
the 
manufacture, etc. 


scription, contents, construction, 


source of Sometimes 
it describes the alleged performance and 
durability of the article. 
ther and guarantee a definite life period 


It may go fur- 


for the merchandise, and even promise 
be derived {from its 
the 
refers only to 


certain benefits to 


instances information 
the label 


meritorious properties, 


use. In some 
contained on 
thus tending to 
imply that everything about the article 
is worthwhile. Conversely, the label does 
not always disclose the inferiorities in 
workmanship or performance, the pres- 
ence of less costly ingredients, the steps 
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The Retailer's View on Labeling and 


Consumer Education 


to be taken for proper maintenance, or 


the 
the article. 


in some instances hazard attending 
the use of 

Sometimes the term “tested” is applied 
with the thought that the purchaser will 
assume that the article has been subjected 
to all of the tests 


its true consumer value, whereas, as a 


necessary to disclose 
matter of fact, the term “tested” merely 
that the 
tested without disclosing the reason, the 


means merchandise has been 
specific test, or the results obtained. Mer- 
chandise is usually tested for one of two 
reasons: 

1—For one’s own guidance and protec- 


tion, or 
2—For the purpose of stimulating sales. 
differ- 
not a 


There still exists considerable 
ence of opinion as 


sufficient number of consumers are inter- 


to whether or 


ested in labels. Recently an educator in 
the City of New York stated that in his 
opinion most people were not interested 
in labels, and not interested in advertised 
that 
of such merchandise was altogether too 


packaged goods. He said the cost 
high, and that the consumer was forced 
the 


forms of advertising, whereas in the old 


to pay for all of radio and other 
days, she was able to purchase unadver- 
tised goods often in bulk and at much 
the 


which gelatin puddings were supposed to 


lower prices. In spite of ease with 
be swallowed, he found it rather hard to 
“down” this for with every mouthful he 
that he 
radio program that he was not particu- 


with his 


remembered was paying for a 


larly interested in. The same 

breakfast cereal, tooth-paste and numer- 
ous other things. He remarked that the 
consumer is not interested in the man 


who made the product but rather in how 
good it was and how much she had to 
pay for it. 

Manufacturer and distributor agencies, 
doubt 
that 
interested 


however, are no equipped with 


statistics which show the consumer 


is probably really in descrip- 


tions of merchandise disseminated over 


the air, via magazines, newspapers, win- 
There 


dow and counter displays. does 


appear to be enough information 
available as to whether or 
age takes 


read the literature accompanying the mer- 


not 
not the aver- 


consumer sufficient interest to 


chandise, and more particularly whether 


she stops to mull over this information 


and avail herself of the knowledge im 
parted via this latter medium. 





By 
Ephraim Freedman, 


Director, Macy’s Bureau of Standards 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc 


It is probable that many a person feels 
she knows all about merchandise and 
therefore need not stop to read. It is 


also quite likely that there is considerable 
loss of faith in much of the reading mat- 
ter affixed to merchandise. In 
ban the 
sufficiently to be able to read. 
still 
let alone understand, the written word as 
To sell 


these people on the idea of labels would 


many ur- 
educated 
However, 


districts consumer is 


there are many who cannot read, 


it appears on some merchandise. 


seem to be selling them a badge or shield 
for the purpose of identifying a particu- 
lar brand rather than supplying them with 
the 


performance or 


a description of composition, con- 


struction, durability of 
the article in question. 


It is not the intention of the author of 


this article to cast any aspersions upon 
merchandise. Much of it has unquestion- 
able merit. It is the label that is now 
being discussed. Many manufacturers 


undoubtedly are in favor of labeling mer 


chandise. Progressive retailers want 


labeled merchandise because they believe 


it will help the discerning consumer ob 


tain better values. Progressive retailers 


the consumer educated be 


better 


likewise want 


cause they are then in a position 


to sell her merchandise on its own merit 


It might be well to inject at this point 


an observation made as a result of at 


tending a number of conferences during 


and of reading some of 


that 


the past 
the 
aflixed to 


year 
are supposed to be 
The ¢ 


the term “trade 


statements 


merchandise “onferences 


referred to are known by 


practice conferences.” Experience has 


taught that in many cases the commet 
cial standards approved at these “trade 
practice conferences” are merely weapons 


the benefit of the 
facturer, that the certificate 


attached to the 


developed for manu 
permitted by 


the conference to be 


merchandise, implies satisfactory met 
chandise, whereas the contrary may ob 
tain and that consumer needs are fre- 
quently overlooked in the mad scramble 
by manufacturing groups to obtain tem 
porary advantage over competing groups 
in the same industry or in rival indus 


tries. Manufacturers are thus able to 
foist upon both retailer and consumer a 
(Continued on page 122 
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What Do We Want for the School Cafeteria? 


HAT do we want for the schooi 
\W lunch? The answer to that, it 
seems to me, can be summed up in the 
following six points: 

1. Good food, 


tractively served in pleasant surround- 


properly prepared, at- 
ings and at a minimum cost. 

2, A home economics trained manager 
who has majored in Foods. 

3. Recognition from al! school adminis- 
trators of the educational value of 
the school lunchroom and its place 
as part of the educational system. 

. Light, well ventilated, adequately fur- 


nished lunchrooms. 


PS 


5. A long enough lunch period to allow 
the children to eat properly. 

. Well equipped kitchens with adequate 
help. 

\ glance backwards over the years since 


school lunches were first organized will 
show that we have come a long way on 
the road to realizing most of the above 
points. Some of the school cafeterias 
in our modern high schools are models of 
efficiency and planning and the food 
served is comparable to that obtainable in 
high class commercial eating places and at 
a remarkably low cost. The “concession- 
aire” type of lunchroom has given place 
to one under the supervision of the local 
Education and in charge of a 
Such 


ind more 


Board of 
lunchrooms 
are operated “for the 
benefit of the students” and not for finan- 


well trained dietitian. 


more 
cial profit. They should be, and usually 
are, self-sustaining and whenever there is 
a profit it is generally put into the pur- 
chase of 

The 


large high school 


new equipment. 


operation and management of a 
today, de- 


M illic ns 
children 


cafeteria 1s, 


cidedly a business operation. 


of dollars are spent by school 
each year in the school cafeteria and many 
more millions are invested in equipment. 
Sometimes in surveying this field there is 


a tendency to see only the financial angle 


and to give less attention to the other 
values. Fortunately this is becoming less 
and less true and educators and school 


administrators are giving more recogni 
tion to the school lunch as an important 
educational factor. 

The 
lunch 


school 
insignificant de- 


educational value of the 


may be great or 
pending somewhat on the school, the man- 


ager, and the co-operation given by the 
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By 
Florence Worthington 


faculty. In a recent brief survey of 
school cafeteria managers and supervisors 
this was clearly brought out. A very few 
stated that they had no educational pro- 
gram as they felt they had done sufficient 
in providing “good food at a low cost.” 
In others there were well planned pro- 
grams that, in a few instances, involved 
the co-operation of all departments in the 
school. A beginning is made by the dis- 
play of posters and charts depicting good 
and poor selection of foods, food making 
up an adequate, or “A” lunch, the effect 
of the right kind of food on physical de- 


More than this is admit- 


“ 


velopment, ete. 
tedly needed, and in most cases is given. 
The health program of the school can tie 
in with the work of the cafeteria in seeing 
that the right kind of food is provided 
and that the students know how to select 
it. Supervision of trays is not uncom- 
mon, and often small rewards are given 
Part 


schooi 


to students selecting good lunches. 
of the value of the 
lunch lies in the opportunity it provides 


educational 


for teaching social practices, good table 
manners, appreciation of attractively pre- 
pared and served food. Classes in man- 
agement use the cafeteria as a laboratory 
for short periods each semester, home eco- 
nomics foods classes find in it an outlet 
for their large quantity food lessons, The 
importance of the school lunch in aiding 
in the Americanization program of foreign 
born children and their parents by teach- 
ing use of American foods must be taken 
into consideration. 

Other departments of the school stimu- 
late interest in the school lunchroom by 
presenting concrete marketing problems 
in mathematics and arithmetic classes, by 
a study of food markets, packaging and 
processing of foods, in the factory condi 
tions surrounding the production o1 
equipment, workers’ uniforms, food, ete. 

Perhaps in very few instances will all 
of the above uses be either practical or 
possible, but we present them as actual 
ways in which the educational value has 
been proved in various schools all ove 
the country. 

School lunches are usually organized 

providing a 
to those chil- 


purpose of 
meal 


main 
nutritious 


for the 
healthful, 


dren who for one reason or another are 
unable to have the noon meal at home. 
How successful the school cafeteria or 
lunchroom is, or how fully the purposes 
fulfilled, 


largely on the supervisor or manager. It 


of organization are depends 
should hardly be necessary to point out 
the importance of having in this position 
a well trained woman with both executive 
and administrative ability and who knows 
foods. Home economics or dietetic train- 
ing has proved invaluable in such po- 
sitions. 

In some schools the lunch period stili 
needs adjustment so as io provide a longer 
time for the students to eat comfortably 
and without a sense of haste. This prob- 
lem needs more thought, for if the school 
lunch is to fulfill its full educational pos- 
sibilities an adequate lunch period, free 
from unnecessary confusion, must be pro- 
vided. 

Improvements in school cafeteria equip- 
ment during the past ten years are really 
remarkable. A modern high school cafe- 
teria is today equipped with the latest de- 
time fuel saving 
slicers and mixers. Many improvements 
in equipment and planning have been sug- 
gested and put into operation by super- 
visors themselves. This is shown in one 
instance by an article published in this 
magazine a few months ago telling of the 


vices in and stoves, 


new equipment selected for public schools 
in Fort Worth, Texas. This is the time 
of year when inventories and check-ups 
are being made of equipment and supplies 
and is a good time to look over necessary 
additions or replacements for a new year. 
If we are to attain the last point in our 
program it behooves us to keep a weather- 
eye out for new, approved and efficient 
equipment and to be quick to make sug- 
gestions to improve conditions in the 
kitchens under our control. 

Personally, the writer has been much 
interested in the Conference of Food Di- 


rectors called in Hartford, Connecticut, 
last Fall. There has long been a need 
for round table discussions of problems 


common to school lunch managers and 
this, it seems to me, is a big step in the 
right direction. Such groups might well 
he formed in different 
country to consider problems and work 
out plans for making the school lunch a 


vital part of our educational program. 


sections of the 
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A Good Health Promotion 
Program 


In the February issue of PRacticaL 
Home Economics we outlined the research 
studies that are being carried on by the 
six committees working for the second 
annual Conference of Food Service Di- 
rectors to be held in New York City in 
October. Very briefly, these are the com- 
mittees on labor studies, equipment, 
health promotion, finance, merchandise 
standards with emphasis on purchasing, 
and personal standards. 

The Committee on Health Promotion 
has for its aim good meal selection which 
can only result from, first, better menu 
planning, and second, from a definite re- 
lationship between the cafeteria and the 
general school health program. In order 
to carry out these aims, the following 
tentative program of work has been sug- 
gested: 

I. Organization of work 

A. Interest school administrators in 

general plan 

B. Obtain the cooperation of the 
whole school, utilizing such de- 
partments and classes as: 
. Home Economics 
Physical Education 
Nurses 


BONS 


Science and Physiology 
C, Obtain the cooperation of parents 
and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions when they exist 
II. Suggested plan of procedure 
A. Maintain desirable attitude in 
cafeteria 
1. Attractive surroundings 
2. Adequate seating capacity 
3. Recognition of opportunity for 
establishing good social — be- 
havior 
B. Encourage selection of good 
lunches by 
1. Guidance in intelligent spending 
of money 
a. Properly planned menus. 
b. Encourage sale of important 


r foods such as milk, fruits 
and vegetables, by selling for 
cost 


c. Work towards increasing 
sale of combination lunch 
d. Limit amount of money spent 

for candy (if candy is sold) 
Actual tray checking 


to 


Many dieticians spend consider- 
able time advising each indi- 
vidual child as he passes 
through the line; students and 
clubs may also assist. 

3. Using care in counter arrange- 
ment. 

4. Encouraging good lunches when 
brought from home 

C. Stimulate classroom work 
1. All science classes have a con- 


tribution 
2. Use foods classes when pos- 
sible 
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3. Talks may be given by home 
economics girls to other classes, 
assemblies, etc. 

D. Exhibits and displays by pupils 

E. Assembly programs relating to 
foods study 

Ill. Measure results 

A. Comparison of lunches at begin- 
ning of study and at a later 
period. May be accomplished 
by: 

1. Checking daily sales in order 
to determine increase or de- 
crease in sale of certain foods 

2. Study of daily per capita ex- 
penditure 

3. Study of lunches brought from 
home. 

B. Ascertain, if possible, through the 
cooperation of school health de- 
partment any change in health 
behavior of students 

Members of the committee are working 
en various portions of the program and 
an interesting report is expected at the 
October meeting. Beatrice Hall, nutrition 
director of the Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council, is chairman of the commit- 
tee on Health Promotion. 

School cafeteria directors or anyone 
interested in the Conference and the work 
being done by the committees may secure 
further details from the Conference co- 
chairmen, Mae Paige, Director of School 
Cafeterias, West Hartford, and Mary 
Kelly, Director of School Cafeterias at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Retaining the Color in Green 
Vegetables 


Green vegetables are frequently served 
in school lunchrooms, or perhaps it might 
be well to say “so-called green vege- 
tables,” for only all too often these have 
lost their attractive, fresh appearance by 
the time they reach the student’s plate. 
Carelessness in cooking is usually the 
reason for their dank, unattractive look 
and complete lack of appetite appeal. In 
order to retain a bright color, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made in a recent ar- 
ticle on “Retaining the Color of Vege- 
tables,” published in Hospital Manage 
ment. 

The loss of green coloring matter dur- 
ing the cooking of vegetables is due to a 
decomposition of the coloring substance, 
rather than to a solution in the water. 
Chlorophyll, the substance, is not water 
soluble. 

The pigment is readily destroyed by 
heat and acid. Both of these cooking 
conditions have a chance to work when 
vegetables are long cooked, especially in 
small amounts of water in covered ves 
sels, or worse still, in a steamer or pres 
sure cooker. 

The acid which causes the trouble 
comes from the vegetable itself. In the 
raw state, each tissue of the vegetable is 


made up of two sections, the acid in one 
section and the chlorophyll in the other. 
When the vegetables are cooked, the tis- 
sues are broken down and the acid and 
chlorophyll run together. If we do not 
provide a means of diluting or neutraliz 
ing the acid the color is destroyed. 

In order to keep the water on the alka- 
line side during cooking, one should use 
a large proportion of water to vegetable 
and leave the vessel uncovered, especialls 
during the first few minutes of cooking 
This latter suggestion allows the vola- 
tile acids, which are evolved in the great- 
est quantities at that time, to escape in 
the steam. The value of the large amount 
of water is to furnish alkali to neutralize 
the vegetable acids as they come off, with 
enough to spare to maintain a slight alka 
linity in the solution. 


If a neutral water used, soda may 
be added in the proportion of one-six 
teenth of a teaspoon to a quart of water 
to preserve the color. Too much soda 
makes the vegetables slimy and destroys 
the vitamins. 

Shorter cooking of green vegetables 
saves nutrients as well as color. To keep 
the time as short as possible: have the 
water boiling before adding the vegetables 
and keep it boiling ; cook only until ten- 
der; have a larger proportion of water 
than is necessary. 

In general green vegetables cannot be 
cooked in a pressure or steam cooker 
without loss of color In using the 
steamer the volatile acids plus non-vola 
tile acids do the damage. The same is 
true of the pressure cooker—with the 
added harm of extreme heat. Spinach is 
the exception. \ steamer does not seem 
to harm it. However, the best method 
for spinach is: cut the stems off, drop 
the leaves into a large amount of boiling 


] 


water, keep boiling until tender—not over 


ten minutes 


The Origin of Cottage Cheese 


Interesting stories are told of the accel 


dental discoveries of a number of our 


present day foods and beverages, such as 
coffee, cheese and potato chips, vet in 
spite of many weeks of research as to 
the origin Of one Of our most common 
dishes, cottage cheese, an authentic ex- 
planation still remains to be found 

One authority calls attention to the fact 
that cottage cheese was quite generally 
made in the home in England back as far 
as the time of Shakespeare. Perhaps one 
of our early ancestors placed a jar of 


soured milk near the fire, whereupon it 


separated to give them the solid, compact 
food which became the forerunner of cot- 
tage cheese 

As to the explanation of the name cot 
tage cheese, it is logical to assume that it 
was developed through the fact that this 
type ot cheese was originally made In 
small homes or cottages and, therefore, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HE meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association at Seattle on 
July 6-9 provides opportunity for a 
splendid vacation that may be entertain- 
ingly worked into the trip to and from the 
Pacific northwest for those living in other 
sections of the country. An interesting 
itinerary for such a trip has been planned 
to cover all the main points of interest 
and is briefly described in this article. Its 
purpose is to provide advance knowledge 
of the time and cost of the trip and to 
make it possible for those who are going 
to the same place for the same purpose to 
have congenial traveling companions while 
enjoying the things of scenic, historical 
and romantic interest with which the ter- 
ritory abounds. While this is planned to 
start from New York City on the after- 
noon of June 28th, arriving in Seattle on 
the morning of July 5th, over the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, those who are un- 
able to leave that early may leave New 
York on July Ist and join the first party 
at Livingston, Montana, for the rest of 
the journey. 

Following the convention, those who 
wish to do so may continue with the 
group, leaving Seattle on July 10th by 
steamer for Vancouver, thence by rail 
and motor through the Canadian Rockies, 
reaching New York and other points in 
the East on the afternoon of July 18th. 
Anyone whose plans make it necessary to 
return by another route may go out on 
the westbound trip and return independ- 
ently as they choose 

The first section of the party, leaving 
New York June 28th, will travel over the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by way of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Pittsburgh to Chicago. This is the first 
stage of the journey and many of us are 
familiar with the history as well as the 
scenic attractions of this beautiful route 
which carries the proud distinction of 
being the first railway built in the United 


States 










After leaving Washington we run into 
the heart of the region which bore such 
a prominent and painful part in the Civil 
War. At Harper’s Ferry you will see 
where John Brown made his memorable 
raid and rapidly become acquainted with 
such sonorous names as the Potomac, the 
Rappahannock, the Youghiogheny, and the 
scenery which abounds on either side of 
these rivers. 

Chicago is familiar to most of us but 
we will have a few hours there and then 
continue in the evening, following closely 
the Mississippi River into St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

We leave St. Paul on the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway and in spirit follow Father 
Hennepin and the other French explorers 
through the land of a thousand _ lakes. 
You will be interested to see where Zebu- 
lon Pike received his “prep school” edu- 
cation in exploration, prior to his discov- 
ery of Pike’s Peak. You will be 
interested, too, in seeing Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh’s early home at Little Falls. 

Soon we come to the little town of 
Mandan. Here you will get something 
of a thrill for arrangements have been 
made to have a group of Sioux Indians 
meet us and perform some of their cere- 
monies. Don’t fail to have your camera 
because you are quite likely to meet here 
one or more of the very few living In- 
dians who actually fought in the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn, generally known 
as “Custer’s Last Fight,” probably the 
most famous Indian battle in our history. 
A snapshot of these old Indians will be 
something for you to preserve. 

Beyond Mandan we come into territory 
where former President Theodore Roose- 
velt had his ranch, then a few hours later 
into the great state of Montana. Here 
are the vast cattle ranges of history. Read 
again Owen Wister’s story of “The Vir- 
ginian.” Mile after mile we follow his 
train in fancy, reconstruct the near tragedy 
and actual mutiny of his crew, which 
finally developed into the telling of lurid 
tales climaxed by the Virginian’s fan- 
tastic story of Delmonico and the frogs, 
promptly followed by the collapse of the 
mutiny and the meek return to work! 





(Left) A large black bear and her cubs in 
Rainier National Park. Pinnacle Peak of 
the Tatoosh Range rises in the distance. 
(Above, center) Beautiful Lake Louise in 
the Canadian Rockies. (Above, right) Old 
Faithful Geyser as seen from Old Faithful 
Inn in Yellowstone National Park. (Right) 
The majestic beauty of Great Fall in 
Yellowstone. 





(Photographs furnished by Northern Pacific 
Railway.) 
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At Livingston, Montana, a detour will 
National Park 
including Ob- 


be made to Yellowstone 
All of the old 
sidian Cliff, Lower Geyser Basin, Upper 
Geyser Basin, Old Faithful, Grand Can- 
yon and Falls, Tower Falls and the beau- 
tiful terraces at Mammoth Hot Springs 
After this inspiring jour 


favorites, 


will be visited. 
ney, the train will be resumed at Gardiner 
and continue through the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, with a solid day of 
thrilling mountain scenery. 

The next morning it will pay to rise 

early because we will cross over the Cas- 
cade Mountains, affording the last west- 
bound glimpse of that stalwart range 
which divides the Pacific Northwest from 
the inland territory. We reach Seattle at 
8:30 Sunday morning. 
It may be worthwhile to repeat that 
those who do not have time to start from 
the East on June 28, may leave as late 
as July Ist, joining the earlier party at 
Livingston, Montana. 

From July 5th until the morning of 
July 10th we Seattle, hav- 
ing full time for the convention meetings 
who wish 


remain, in 
and social activities. Those 
to return with the 
leave Seattle on the morning of July 10th 
Sound. The 
Victoria, 


main group. will 


Puget 


by steamer through 
boat will make a short 
a typically English city, where we will 


stop at 


take a delightful motor ride, then con- 
tinue on to Vancouver. This is an es- 


pecially pleasant feature of the return 


journey and provides a whole day on 
Puget Sound. 

The 
couver in the evening, on the Canadian 
The next day, if the 


schedule calls for leaving Van- 


Pacific Railway. 


spirit moves you to rise early, you 


will be amply repaid because we will 
be in the heart of the 
Field, B. C., in the 
Here we take automobiles 
drive to Emerald Lake Chalet, 
Yoho Valley to Chateau 


will have dinner 


Canadian Rockies, 
arriving at early 
afternoon. 
for a 
thence by the 
Lake Louise, where we 
and spend the night. 

The next morning a motor trip to Mo- 
raine Lake and the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Peaks is provided and those who 
prefer may simply loaf around this beauty 
spot in the Canadian Rockies. 

The following day we regretfully leave 
the Chateau Lake Louise but find on ar- 
rival at Banff by motor that our grief at 
Lake Louise is unneces- 
Banff 
settle down here for 


departure from 


sary because provides another 

beauty spot and we 

a couple of days 
After finishing with Banff we 


have finished with the Canadian 


will also 
Rockies 
and hurry on to Chicago, arriving there 
on the afternoon of July 17th. We arriy 
in New York and other eastern cities on 
the afternoon of July 18th 

A descriptive itinerary of the trip, 
course 


with the costs, is in 


The 


cether 
preparation. brief itinerary g 


here outlines only what we may call the 
“high spots” of the trip. A tentative all 
expense rate is also given which is, how 
ever, subject to change pending decision 
of the new While a defi 
nite schedule and a fixed price is offered, 
what is 


rate schedule 
this should not be regarded as 
called a 
the objectionable 


usually “personally conducted 
tour.” All of 


travel will be 


features 
of group eliminated but 
such inevitable duties which ordinarily 
devolve upon the individual traveler will 
be quietly and unobtrusively taken care 
of by a representative of the railroads 
over which we travel. 

cars 


In these days of air-conditioned 


riding smoothly on roller bearings, a 


cross-continent journey is a delight and 
your vacation in the Pacific northwest will 


be long remembered 


ABBREVIATED ITINERARY 


Tour A 

New York to Seattle via 
National Park, retu 
\pproximate cost 


lowet 


lowstone 
Canadian Rockies 
for one person in Pullman 


berth including all expenses—railroad 


fare, meals, Pullman, hotel accommo 
with 


dations, and meals, motor trips 


exception of Se 
attle 


Tour B 


expenses 
$306.30 
York direct to Seattle, 


Rox ki¢ S 


New 
turning via Canadian 
as above $251 


expense tou! 


June 2&th 


York city 


York city July 


Tour A leaves New 

Tour B New 
and joins with Tour A at 
Montana on July 4th 
New York, July 18th 


1 
leaves 


{ 
cost 


approximate 
accommodations 

complete itinerary and further in 
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Home Dyeing With Natural Dyes 


By 
Nell Pickens 


Extension Economist, Home Management 
Auburn, Alabama 


HE art of dyeing is as old as the 

recorded story of mankind. It seems 
to have developed in every country and 
to have been practiced by every race. 

The earliest dyes were probably dis- 
covered accidentally. In the process of 
time, in the hands of those who knew 
how to work with them, fast and beauti- 
ful colors were made possible. The 
Egyptians used only natural dye-stuff- 
linen and cotton fabrics were dyed with 
solutions of iron to obtain a soft buff; 
the juice of the safflower was used to col- 
or fabrics yellow, the indigo plant fur- 
nished the blue. The Hebrews were par- 
tial to vegetable dyes. The ancient 
Chinese excelled in the art of dyeing at 
least 4000 years ago, and some of their 
ancient fabrics still rival the finest prod- 
ucts of modern times. 

Our own grandmothers knew the valuc 
of roots and barks in the preparation of 
much of the coloring matter used in dye- 
ing their homespun cloth. The necessity 
for practicing thrift impelled them to 
conserve and take advantage of all pos- 
sible resources. By doing so many use- 
ful articles were transformed from utili- 
tarian objects into things of lasting beau- 
ty—and at the same time the door was 
opened to unlimited opportunities for 
creative ability. 

Conditions under which we are living 
today seem to indicate that many old 
time American arts are being revived. 
This would naturally lead to having mem- 
bers of the family make use of their cre- 
ative ability in producing some of the 
articles needed for the improvement of 
their home. A home that becomes the 
center for creative ability exerts a last- 
ing influence upon the members. 

To those possessing an inquisitive mind 
and an abundance of patience what could 
be more interesting or more challenging 
than experimenting with native dye stuff ? 

Almost any nearby woods or field will 
today supply some native dye stuff. Au- 
tumn is the time of the year to gather 
material for making dye solutions. There 
will be rags to dye for a new living room 
rug and perhaps for bedroom and din- 
ing room too. Small table mats, chair 
scats and foot-stool tops will add color 
and interest to dark corners. 

Shades of dark red, lacquer red, and 
garnet may be obtained from a madder 
dve. This dye stuff is made by grinding 


the root of the madder plant, which grows 
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wild in some sections of the United 
States. Much of the available supply at 
present comes from the Netherlands. 

Dogwood roots, pokeberry and sumac 
berries without stems produce red, which 
may be rose red or purplish in tone. The 
juice of the beet, gives a rich garnet red, 
but not a fast color. 

Golden rod and dahlia blossoms, laurel, 
smart weed, peach and pear leaves, hick- 
ory and oak bark, brown onion skins 
and yellow root give soft, lovely shades 
of yellow. 

The leaves and stalk of the broomsedge 
will give a bright greenish yellow and a 
brass when used on wool materials. On 
cotton the color will be yellow and gold. 

Coreopsis blooms, sometimes spoken of 
as the “yellow dye flower,” will produce 
a dark burnt orange on wool, but will 
not dye cotton fabrics. 

The bloom of the cotton plant will give 
a brass color on wool and a yellow or 
yellow tan on cotton. 

Indigo is still the best source of blue. 
It belongs to a group of what are known 
as “vat dyes.” The material is dyed by 
repeatedly dipping it in the dye vat and 
cxposing it to the air until the desired 
color is developed and fixed in the fiber. 
Indigo can be used on both wool and cot- 
ton satisfactorily. Shades of green may 
be obtained by using the indigo and top- 
ping with a yellow dye. 

White onion skins, chestnuts, maple 
and sumac bark, make varying tones of 
gray, depending upon the amount of dye 
stuff used. Gray is a splendid back- 
ground color and so is the soft grayish 
green to be obtained from the wild ferns. 
Sassafras roots and bark furnish another 
good foundation color—a rose tan or 
beige. Pecan hulls as well as walnut, will 
give a rich brown. Gray moss, milk weed, 
smooth sumac, root bark and berries, will 
produce black. 

There are many other flowers, leaves 
barks and roots rich in coloring matter 
that can be used to produce the natural 
dyes that are especially suited to handi- 
craft work. The old fashioned ways of 
dyeing fabrics make the articles more in- 
teresting and also more saleable. 

Directions for using the native dye 
materials, as handed down from past 
generations, are rather indefinite as to 
methods and quantities to use. The rec- 
ords tell us that fabrics dyed with natural 
dyes are apt to fade or “bleed” unless 
treated with some chemical which helps to 
fix or “set” the color to the fiber. This 
chemical is called a mordant. The ma- 
terial is given the mordant bath before 
ir is put into the dye solution. Among 
the most commonly used mordants are 


alum, copperas, and chrome (potassium 
dichromate). By using different mordants 
a variety of colors and tones of colors 
may be obtained from one dye stuff. 

The general directions for preparing 
and dyeing materials are simple, accord- 
ing to an elderly lady who provided much 
ef this information. Her recommenda- 
ticns are: “Put the roots, barks, flowers 
or leaves into a muslin bag, cover with 
water and boil until the liquid is well 
colored and strong. Weigh the cloth to 
be dyed, have it clean and wet. Add dye 
to more than enough water to cover the 
cloth while it is boiling. Stir constantly 
with two smooth sticks. Boil until the 
desired color is obtained.” When using 
the natural dye stuff, the solution will 
penetrate the fabric more evenly if the 
material is first washed in soap and wa- 
ter and well rinsed. 


Methods for Mordanting Wool 


Alum 
For each pound of dry wool, use: 
4 ounces potash alum 
1 ounce cream of tartar 
Dissoive the alum and cream of tartar 
in 4 to 4% gallons of cold, soft water 
and immerse the wool yarn or cloth after 
it has been thoroughly wet and squeezed 
out of water. Heat gradually to boiling, 
stirring and turning the wool all the 
time Boil gently for 1 hour. As _ the 
water boils away, add more so that the 
quantity of liquid to wool remains the 
same. Cool and allow the wool to stand 
overnight in the mordant. In the morn- 
ing squeeze it from the bath, roll in a 
dry towel, and put in a cool place. Rinse 
the mordanted material well just before 
putting it into the dyebath. 


Chrome 


For each pound of dry wool, use: 
1% ounce potassium dichromate 
Dissolve the potassium dichromate in 
4 to 4% gallons of cold, soft water and 
follow the directions above. 


Method for Mordanting Cotton 


Alum 


For each pound of dry cotton, use: 
4 ounces potash alum 
1 ounce sodium carbonate (washing 
soda) 

Dissolve the alum and washing soda 
in 4 to 4% gallons of cold, soft water 
and immerse the cotton after it has been 
thoroughly wet and wrung out of water. 
Stir well, heat gradually, and boil for 1 
hour. Cool and let stand in bath over- 
night. In the morning proceed as above. 
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1% cup butter 


Approximate cost of principal 
ingredients for 2 DOZEN DOUGHNUTS 


4cups flour........ 


Mae ooo Sa0 hele 
bCUD SURE... 2.25. 


1 cup sour milk..... 
4 teaspoons Royal "ha Powder. 
Total. . 














—so why risk failure 
with a cheap, doubtful 
baking powder? 


O VARY YOUR next lesson on 
doughnuts, give it this practical 
slant. 

Work out for your pupils the 
approximate costs of the principal 
ingredients in your recipe—the 
flour, eggs, sugar, butter, milk. 

Now—have the class note how 
very little it costs to use Royal 
Baking Powder—only 1!4¢ worth 
makes two dozen doughnuts. 

Why take chances with a doubt- 
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Royal Baking Powder 
for 24 plump, tender doughnuts 


ful baking powder when the best 


costs so little? That 114¢ worth of 


Royal Baking Powder insures per- 
fect leavening every time—and finer 
flavor and texture. 


Royal differs from other baking pow- 
ders. It is made with Cream of ‘Tartar, 
a pure fruit product derived from lus- 
cious, ripe grapes. That’s why Royal 
does such an exceptionally fine baking 
job. 

Insist on Royal in your classwork. 
And be are to point out to your pupils 
that there’s no economy in using in- 
ferior baking powder. For fine home 
baking, it pays to use only the best— 
reliable Royal! 


¢ 
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FREE—The new illustrated , 
Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- Ys 
pes, hints on handling v7 
doughs and batters, Pd 
rules for fine cakemak- , 

3 +r valuable ‘ 
ing and other valuable ; Roval Baking 
helps for teachers. 77 ) ) 
Mail coupon 7 Powder, Product 

7 of Standard Brands 


Ps Incorporated, 691 





af Washington Street, New 
vs York City, Dept. 604. 
é Pl ast send free Royal 
f Cook Books for class use. 
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Low Cost Food 


NE need not be an economist to 

know that an income of whatever 
dimensions must be definitely planned 
if it is to cover the common needs of 
the family life. Budgeting means the 
planned use of money to derive from it 
the largest satisfaction, hence the plan 
of spending in dietary budgeting should 
vary to meet the physiological needs 
of the family group whose peculiar re 
quirements are being considered. 

In considering a family on relief, or 
on an otherwise drastically lowered in 
come, the history of family life’ or 
former standards of living cannot be a 
criterion, We must, to a certain extent, 
forget dietary habits of race, age or 
background and we must: go critically 
over the matter of absolute need for 
body requirement and plan for food 
with proper nutritional value, regard- 
less of traditional habits or other psy- 
chological factors. 

Planned diets upon whatever eco- 
nomic level raise the level of nutrition 
when the planning is based = upon 
a knowledge of food values and nutri- 
tional needs of the body and the rela 
tion of food to general health. lor the 
successful working out of a plan the 
intelligence of the housewife who buys 
and prepares the food is the most im 
portant single factor. 

We should never lose sight of the 
fact that meals at a low economic level 
can be made an attractive function of 
the family life. The planning of at 
tractive menus on a liberal budget re 
quires much forethought, but to make 
an attractive menu for a family of adults 
and children and insure nutritive require 
ments on the amount allowed by the relief 
budget is the task of a genius and must 
be the result of a patient day by day 
study and effort 

In a budget of very limited resources 
quantity buying, except in’ staples, has 
doubtful value and rarely means a say 
ing. The results of my own survey of 
stores and markets in New York have 
been quite conclusive that the most eco 
nomical purchasing can be done from 
the open air or push cart markets, which 
means one must be alert to careful selec 
tion for quality, and must watch weights 
and measures and sanitary conditions of 


handling; but by so doing experience and 


effort will result in a saving of consider 
able money It has been advantageous 
to purchase uch staples as sugar, 
cereals, rice, coffee, dried legumes, and 


dried fruits in bulk; of course, watching 
weights and conditions of handling. New 


York markets cannot be taken as typical 


for the entire country and may be found 
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Budgeting 


to be higher than the average, but every 
locality has its identical market features 
that are an advantage of major considera- 
tion, 

It is obvious that the untrained house- 
wife has a large and difficult job and 
that for us merely to tell her what to 
buy and how to feed will not be effec- 
tive aid. Our efforts for her help must 
involve the construction for her of the 
whole family dietary and the giving of 
instruction in marketing, meal planning, 
and preparation of foods and methods 
of cooking. Usually a dietary provided 
by these families, unless supervised, will 
be very poor and consist only of energy 
yielding foods. 

It is especially necessary that any 
dietary instruction to families should be 
for the wise apportionment of funds so 
that the protective foods be assured. 
By the term protective foods we mean 
those foods which protect the body against 
dietary deficiencies, particularly the de- 
ficiencies resulting from lack of calcium 
and the first three vitamins. These 
protective foods are critical needs for 
growing children, especially since they, 
more than the adults, will suffer from the 
lack of food so essential to growth. For 
the protective foods we must depend upon 
milk, fresh fruits and fresh green vege 
tables, and they should be furnished 
in. the proper proportion. The potato, 
even though good in nutritive value, 
should never be allowed to crowd out 
or replace the green, leafy vegetables. 
Tomato, canned or fresh, may be con- 
sidered in the low cost budget as the 
equivalent of orange juice as a source of 
vitamin C, and can be provided at a much 
lower cost than oranges. Other cheap 
foods for this group are apples and 
bananas. Dried and canned fruits cannot 
he depended upon in this group of pro- 
tective foods because they are lacking in 
vitamin C, 

In some localities it may be possible 
to buy whole loose milk properly safe- 
guarded from unsanitary contamination, 
sometimes skim milk or buttermilk can 
be bought for a few cents a quart. 
While this is by no means an ideal 
adjustment to make it is to be preferred 
to using’ no milk at all as is often the 
case when the income is entirely in- 
adequate. Evaporated milk is usually 
cheaper than bottled grade B milk and 
is a good equivalent of fresh milk. Cot 
tage cheese is usually available at a low 
cost and should be used to increase the 
milk solids in the diet. 

The protein requirements must be 
carefully safeguarded. There must be 
a large dependence upon the grain cereal 


By 


Hannah Butterfield 


New York City 


foods and care must be exercised not 
to give a carbohydrate over balance and 
a protein deficiency. The protein re- 
quirement of the growing child is about 
double that of the adult in proportion 
to caloric requirement and should be 
furnished in the meal by the addition 
for the children of whole grain cereals 
and milk. As protein is the important 
building material for tissues and fluids 
the need is greatest during the period 
of growth, while later it is needed only 
for repair and maintenance. The actual 
protein requirement is usually estimated 
at about 10 per cent of the calory re- 
quirement and this requirement is in- 
dependent of activity. 

The high quality proteins are found 
in milk, eggs and soy beans and when 
supplemented by whole grain cereals 
make a splendid combination and are 
utilized quite completely for growth and 
maintenance of the body. All the dried 
legumes have high protein value and 
when supplemented by milk are com- 
plete for tissue building. Likewise, all 
cereals and vegetables should be sup- 
plemented by milk since the protein 
which they vield is not considered ade- 
quate for growth. 

Of the mineral requirements calcium 
and phosphorus must receive first con- 
sideration, and for the proper assimila- 
tion of calcium iron must be generously 
provided. When these three minerals 
are provided the other minerals needed 
naturally follow as they are companions 
to these three in natural food stuffs. 
Because calcium, phosphorus and iron 
are not found abundant in all foods 
they must have special attention in plan- 
ning the diet and not just be left to 
chance. Children should have an excess 
of mineral beyond body needs to pro- 
vide for growth, 

The chief sources of these minerals 
are milk, eggs, cereals, potatoes and 
the leafy vegetables. The green colored 
vegetables may be considered the out 
standing sources of iron. There is 
evidence that the calcium of milk is 
better utilized by the tissues of the 
growing child than is the calcium of 
vegetables and fruits. 

Many families on relief receive a 
small check semi-monthly and careful 
planning must be done or the last few 
days of the two weeks period will be 
fast days. One family which caused 


(Continued on page 118) 
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A Course in Home Management 
(Continued from page 102) 


herself through high school, buy material 
for her own clothes which she makes (she 
elected a course in costume design) and 
buy a few luxuries for her mother, The 
daughter of a wealthy family may come 
to understand that effort and planning 
make possible greater income but even 


more may she learn that money comes 
from the work of some person. Various 
activities may serve the teacher in ar- 


riving at her outcome of developing an 
appreciation of the value of money. 

The objective for the unit on the “care 
of my room” is evident. The purpose the 
should should) be dis- 
the 


tionship to the needs they serve. This 


bedroom serve 


cussed; furnishings and their rela- 
unit may find a place in the home fur- 
nishing division but 
closely akin, so this unit may well be a 
The pupil 


use and care are 


part of home management. 


problems and activities should be care- 
fully planned so that the girl will make 
her own room more attractive, develop 
habits of neatness in the arrangement of 
her dresser inside and out, improve the 
methods of storage of her own clothing, 
and finally take the responsibility of keep- 
ing her room attractive and orderly. 
This particular activity can give an ap- 
portunity for the beginning of a simple 
time study. The pupil may keep a record 
of the took to 
Kither in class or from her own experi 


time it clean her room. 
ence she may decide on how to do the 
work better, as well as more easily. This 
should shorten the time necessary to clean 
She should try 


The outcome of this 


her room. these sugges- 
tions the next week. 
activity should result in the girl assum- 
ing responsibility for the care of her own 
room and let her finally assist with oth 
er cleaning. 

Or the interest approach to the prob 
lem of “making the most of our time” 
may be gotten by asking the questions: 
“What do you like to do?” 


time to do the things you wish?” “What 


“Do you find 
are some of the things which you wish 


you might do?” “How much time will it 
take to do these things?” The realization 
that all 


as far as time is concerned and that ev 


men are created free and equal 
ery girl has 24 hours each day to spend 
We 
speak of “spending” that which has value 
We all know 


pends on how he spends his time. 


usually brings a happy response. 
how much one’s success de 
From 
list 


the things which the girl does for her 


the class discussion the teacher may 


self, classifying separately the things con- 
cerned with her daily living, those which 
concern her personal improvement, those 
ia which she shares family responsibili 
ties, and those which are a part of het 
community life. 


(Continued on page 121) 
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FRecipes that help to keep the food 


budget within bounds are most wel- 


| come these days, both to students of 


home economics and to intelligent 
homemakers. And recipes which 
combine everyday, inexpensive 


| staples in attractive, appetizing, low- 


cost, wholesome dishes are doubly 
welcome to everyone following the 


| dictates of good nutrition. 


The collection of tested and per- 
fected recipes offered here has been 
perfected with appetite appeal, fine 
flavor, correct consistency or texture, 
wholesomeness and low cost in mind. 
The dishes made from them are un- 
usually wholesome because they con- 





tain an extra large amount of 
the much needed whole milk 
as well as extra vitamin D 
supplied by the Irradiated 
Pet Milk with which they’re 





PET MILK COMPANY, 1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, “Low Cost Recipes” 
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City 
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made. They cost less because they are 
made with Irradiated Pet Milk which 
costs less generally than ordinary 
milk—much less than cream. The 
cost of the food is further cut because, 
in many instances, less butter is re- 
quired — often eggs can be omitted— 
and cream can be replaced by using 
Irradiated Pet Milk. These recipes 
are particularly designed to feature 
the finer flavor and the creamier con- 
sistency which Irradiated Pet Milk 
gives to food in which it’s used. 

A copy of “Low Cost Recipes” is 
yours for the asking—to examine, 
and then, if you find it adapted to 
your needs, to order in any quantity 


PProvea you may wish. A postage 


1iN5 


paid postcard will be includ- 


“ ry 
¥ 





ed with the recipes to facili- 





tate your ordering the addi- 


tional copies you wish. 
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Low Cost Food Budgeting 
(Continued from page 116) 


us a considerable amount of good hard 
planning, consisted of two healthy and 
active adults and five children ranking 
in age from 6 months to 12 years. 
Their check, after paying for gas and 
electricity, yielded $7.00 per week for 
food Rent was paid from another 
source. Clothing and other necessities 
were solicited. The father came to us 
with the plea that for three days be- 
fere his check came the children had 
nothing to eat. This was obviously a 


case of poor planning as well as in- 


sufficient income. We first went into 
conference with him to impress upon 
him the fact that he could not continue 
to buy food according to his fancy, but 
must consider first nutritional needs of 
the growing children and plan in ad- 
vance to assure an equal distribution 
of food for the entire period provided 
by the check. We worked out the follow- 
ing plan which was submitted to him for 
a week’s trial, using $7.00 and put- 
ting $7.00 away for the following week. 
We considered, first, milk, not an ade- 
quate supply, but all the budget would 
allow, purchased from the baby 
health station at a saving of three cents 
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HATHAM “SPECIFI. 
CATION” LABELS 
deserve the attention of 
all home - economist 
groups’ interested in 
quality buying and in- 
formative labeling. For 
Chatham continues to 
put a// the facts on the 
label. 

Recommended by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, these labels 
— for both Chatham 
“Specification” Sheets 
and Chatham “Specifica- 
tion” Blankets — are 
available in quantity for 
study and_ discussion 
among home economists. 


Address Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. P-18, 57 Worth Street, New York City 
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per quart, 6 cans of evaporated milk for 
cooking and cereals and 2 pounds of 
cottage cheese; cabbage; orange juice; 
canned, were 


tomatoes, fresh and 
selected as the other protective foods. 
Next were considered potatoes and 
other fresh vegetables and fresh fruits 
of which bananas, peaches and apples 
were cheapest at the time. We took 
advantage of the very low price of cu- 
cumbers, summer squash, carrots and 
green peppers. The _ beet-tops were 
given free. The staples, sugar, oat- 
meal, cornmeal, rice, wheat, raisins, 
prunes, coffee, salt and beans were 
bought in bulk by the pound. No meat 
was allowed for we agreed that the 
| money had better nutritional value for 
| the children if used to buy milk, cheese, 
eggs and vegetables. The canned 
| tomato used in the stew and chowder 
were partly strained for juice for the 
nursing baby and the three year old 
child. Cucumbers were not given to 
the three year old child and the beans 
served to him were mashed to a paste. 
The following menu was _ finally 
worked out as satisfactory to the family: 


Breakfasts consisted of cereal with 
milk alternating oatmeal and cracked 
wheat—raisins were added to the wheat. 
prunes were served on Wednesday and 
orange juice on Sunday, both with oat- 

| meal. The use of brown sugar was 

permitted, but not encouraged, on the 
cereal. There was coffee for the adults 
and milk for the children. 

The luncheons were: 

MONDAY—Beet-top greens, mashed potato, 
bread and butter, sliced bananas, milk. 

TUESDAY 
ter, milk. 


Soiled beans, bread and_ but- 


WEDNESDAY—Boiled wheat scasoned with 
tomato, onion, carrot, pepper; milk. 
THURSDAY—Bean soup, bread and _ butter, 
apple sauce, milk. 

FRIDAY—Scalloped eggs, summer squash, 
rice and raisin pudding, milk. 

SATURDAY—Corn meal mush, beet-top 
greens, milk. 

suNDAY—Scrambled eggs, mashed potato, 
steamed cabbage, bread and butter. 
The dinner plan was: 


MONDAY—Boiled potato, steamed cabbage, 





cottage cheese, bread, apple sauce. 


TUESDAY—Fish chowder with — potato, 


onion, carrot, tomato; cucumber salad, 


bread, sliced banana. 


WEDNESDAY—Steamed cabbage, cottage 


cheese, bread and butter, rice and 
raisin pudding. 


THURSDAY—Steamed fish, boiled potato, 


canned tomato, bread, sliced peaches. 


FRIDAY—Vegetable stew of potato, onion, 


carrot, cabbage, tomato; corn bread 
and butter. 
sATURDAY—Boiled beans, scalloped — to- 


|} mato, apple sauce, bread. 
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f suNDAY—Scalloped dish of vegetables 
(potato, onion, carrots, cabbage, beans), 





: bread, sliced banana. 
: The week’s market order consisted of: 
l 21 quarts of grade B milk at 
i BE GMBEE Go oo4e weisesGicaswawie $1.68 
; 6 cans evaporated milk at 6c. .36 
: —— $2.04 
Fruits— 
OPRNCES S22 css ws cea eae s $ .14 
ce 2d an a ee .02 
Benenas, SO oa. cc seas. 30) 
ABDICS, 12 TOS) 5.5 cose .24 
Peacnes, 4° TS. 20.4 aces 10 
—_ 80 
Vegetables— 
Tomatoes, 5 THs; 4.525% isis eae 
Potatoes, 20 Tbs. ......... 20 
Cabbage, 9° Tis: ........46% 09 
Peppers 
Carrots [{  w... () 
Onions ies 
Cucumbers 
MGGGS: OS 1068). fecscce tees 09 
Dried Deans, 4 Ibs. ....... .20 
—— 88 
Bread— 
Whole wheat and raisin, 4 
IOSUEGS inna assis valve ee $ .36 
RYE SO 1OGVES .i5is snes 24 
—_ 60 
Fats 
EC CS ae a | nan Pre $ .58 
Cooking oil, 1 Bet ceria 13 
— i. 
Cereals- 
Catmeéal, 3 Ths: ....5 6.8%. $ .15 
Whole wheat cereal, 3 Ibs... 15 
IGG © Ie. pater eo eaees AZ 
Cracked wheat, 1 1b ........ 07 
Cornmeal, 3 Ts. ...46.6.4% 09 
— 58 
Other Foods 
Pees. 14 GOR: odes cto 4 
EE 6) Ce 15 
Cottage cheese, 2 ths. .... 16 
COMBE, Th OTDS. 6565 ks scars O8 
srown sugar, 2 TDS, «06.4.5. 10 
DIGG, 3 IOS: vcacessssneseen OF 
ae | 05 
Tomatoes, 2 cans ......,.% 16 
PMO, WO UDS a os cen od ke ness 07 
SMe IOS cikicisvesieses. 1 
1.33 
EU OHNY OTs ar A Ben nL 06 


$7.00 


It was presumed that some stock of 
seasonings was on hand and that) such 
items as salt, flour and oil would not be 
bought every week. We knew. that 
there might be a saving on the amount 
set down for fruits and vegetables, as 
bargains could be found in certain items 
every day, so that there could be a few 
cents more sometimes for an additional 
fruit or vegetable without sacrificing on 
the basic necessities. The milk for the 
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children was to be used for breakfast and 
lunch, not attempting to keep it longer 
than noon without ice. 

All members of the family were in 
good health and were out of doors most 
of the time. There was no problem of 
corrective feeding, only the problem of 
planning for maintenance and growth. 

We tried to impress upon them the 
dietary importance of absolute regular- 
ity of meal times, as well as urging that 
all members of the family sit down to 
the meal together. 

The menus used were really for a re- 
stricted dietary and considered the mini- 


OT only do I save 
money but I get “tastier” 
fruit when I do my own 
canning. 

Millions of women say, “I 
like Kerr Wide-mouth Ma- 
sonJarsand Caps... 








mum requirements of the body, allow- 
ing no margin for safety. They are 
intended to be used for only as an emei 
gency guide. It was possible to work 
out the dietary on an approximate de- 
gree of safety at the low cost of .0084 
per 100 calories only because of excel- 
lent market advantages. 

This dietary, however, can be used as 
a basis and when funds are supple- 
mented the quantity of milk, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits can be in- 
With only a slightly higher 
income an adequate dietary at minimum 


creased 


cost could be provided 
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are more attractive with 
halves of peaches or 
whole tomatoes.” 

Buy a couple of dozen and 
you too, will vote for Kerr 
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The Origin of Cottage Cheese 
(Continued from page 111) 


the name cottage was given to it. This 
explanation appears logical when one con- 
siders that many varieties of cheese de- 
rive their names from the towns in which 
they became famous, such as Roquefort 
(France), Gorgonzola (Italy), Limburg 
(Belgium), and Muenster (Germany). 
Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, the famous 
dictionary authority, gives us the follow- 
ing information concerning the words, 
cottage cheese: “Originally called Dutch 
cheese because made in and imported into 
England from Holland (1858). This is a 


small round cheese made from skim milk. 
Presumably so-called because made in the 
home. Origin is not noted by any lexi- 
cographer.” 

Cottage cheese is also known by a 
number of other names, depending largely 
upon the section of the country in which 
it appears. [For example, it is referred 
to as schmier-kuse, clabber cheese, Dutch 
cheese and pot cheese. 

Cottage cheese is a food particularly 
valuable for children and young people 
because it supplies protein in the large 
amounts necessary for their rapidly grow- 
ing bodies and in a form that is easily 


and readily digested. 





How can we give distinction 
to our most common vege 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables ? 


Accessories. 


request. 





Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 





The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in ‘Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 

Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads: Fish and Meat Dishes; School Lunches; Table Service and 


Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 
Home Economics teacher who requests them. 

If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-436 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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Prof. R. M. Washburn, in his book, 
“Cottage Cheeses and Other Popular Va- 
rieties,” contributes the following inter- 
esting facts about this food. He states: 
“Cottage cheese is non-fattening because 
it is almost exclusively a tissue building 
food. The small amount of fat present 
in plain cottage cheese is negligible as 
far as any fattening property is concerned. 
In fact, cottage cheese with raw fruits 
and vegetables forms a suitable part of a 
reducing diet, because it furnishes protein, 
minerals, and vitamins in liberal amounts 
and thereby eliminates the necessity of 
eating other foods, which often have a 
tendency to produce fat.” 

Cottage cheese is a most versatile food, 
it blends perfectly with almost any type 
of food and it may appear on the menu 
as a main dish, a salad, or a dessert. 

Julia Norwood 
Modern Science Institute 


Sectional and Racial Food 
Problems 


We have had several requests from 
school cafeteria directors and workers for 
information or help in planning school 
lunch menus that will meet the needs of 
various racial or sectional groups. For 
example, a cafeteria manager who had 
had considerable experience in a southern 
section of the country went to another 
section where the population was largely 
made up of people of Slavic origin. Foods 
that had been popular in one place were 
often left untouched in the other. 

We are interested in gathering some 
information on this problem and_ believe 
that publication of short articles telling 
of similar experiences and how they were 
solved, what foods are most popular with 
different groups, sectional and racial, per- 
haps a few of the most popular menus, 
or recipes worked out in quantities for 
fifty servings, would be both interesting 
and exceedingly valuable. If you have 
had this problem, won’t you write us 
about it in not more than five hundred 
words? We will publish these at our 
usual rates. 


Short Cuts 


Bake cup cakes in individual paper cups 
to save pan washing and to add variety. 
x ok Ok 
To keep rice from boiling over add a 
small amount of olive oil or any cooking 
oil. 
x ok Ok 
If white sauce has to stand for any 
time before using it, pour a little melted 
butter over the surface to prevent a crust 
from forming and keep the sauce smooth. 
a * + 
Cold boiled rice—dry and flaky—will 
extend meat or chicken salads and make 


them go further. 
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A Course in Home Management 
(Continued from page 117) 


If she has time to work out mother’s 
schedule and the amount of time taken 
for all the home tasks the result will be 
an appreciation of the housekeeping ac- 
tivities performed by mother. The stu- 
dent may list on a chart the home activi- 
ties with which she can assist. The fol- 
lowing week she should check on this list 
all the things which she has done. The 
ultimate outcome of this activity should 
be that the girl will take some responsi- 
bility for the care of the house. Another 
pupil problem belonging here should be 
the selection of the proper kind of cloth- 
ing to wear while doing the housework. 

The next pupil activity may well be a 
study of the particular cleaning problem 
with which she plans to help at home. 
This activity may be the washing of 
dishes, the cleaning of windows, of the 
bathroom, or the daily and weekly clean- 
ing of a room. Perhaps the class may be 
divided into groups to study their par- 
ticular needs or if they are helping with 
each job at home, they may wish to study 
each procedure together as a class. 
food in the home 
and 


The care of offers 
a unit of real worth The 
outcome of this unit should be a recog- 
nition of the focd 
at home and the taking part in the re- 
sponsibility for the care and storage of 


interest. 


need for protecting 


food. 

Modern education demands adaptation 
of subject matter to the students’ particu- 
lar needs. No one course of study can 
fill all these requirements. Work in each 
home economics class will offer many op- 
portunities for the development of ideals 
and experience in management. Changes 
in subject matter and method are inevi- 
table. static; it is 
progressive. Objectives will be reached; 
each objective will be a foundation on 
which to build If the girl is 
helped to meet her own problems she has 
had a part in an educative process. When 


Adjustment is not 


farther. 


new problems present themselves she will 
have learned the method of approach and 
will be able to help herself. ‘This is vital 
in adjusting to our changing home life. 
The 


tives is merely suggestive to the teacher 


following partial list of objec- 
of home management who may be build- 
ing her course of study. 

1. An interest in the problems involved 
in the conduct of a well regulated home. 

2. The ideal of cooperating in the main- 
tenance of her home. 

3. An ability to work out the most ef- 
ficient way of performing some household 
tasks. 

4. An understanding of the relation be- 
tween cleanliness of the and the 
health of the individuals as well as its 


house 


aesthetic importance. 
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5. The ability to do some of the dif- 
ferent kinds of cleaning necessary for the 
home upkeep. 

6. An understanding of the best ways 
to care for food in the home. 

7. Ability to choose and use the equip- 
ment and cleaning material best suited to 
a particular cleaning job. 

8. Ability to care for cleaning equip- 
ment. 

9. Ability to launder clothes correctly. 

10. Ability to plan and execute a daily 
and weekly cleaning schedule. 

11. An interest in the more simple eco- 
involved in the status of 


nomic factors 


the home. 


12. The ideal to share in the activities 
of the community. ‘ 

13. The ability to plan a simple budget 
and to get the best values in one’s put 
chase. 

14. An understanding of the need for 
subjecting the home management pro- 


gram to the best development of each in- 
dividual family member. 

15. An understanding of the need for 
each member of the family to cooperate 
in the efficient running of the home 

(Mrs. Smith list of 
books and bulletins as references in con 


nection with this article which ts available 


has compiled a 


on request to this magazine.) 
















UPERB DELIVERY 

SERVICE is but one 
feature of Sexton Special- 
ized Service to those who 
feed many people each 
day. You will be equally 
pleased with Sexton Serv- 
ice in pickles, relishes, 
and condiments. For your 
convenience and profit we 
make these in our own 
Sunshine Kitchens. Ex- 
perienced caterers, every- 


Phone Before 
Seven 
Delivery Before 
Eleven 
Next Morning 
at Chicago 
or New York 





outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
ay. 


Sexton Specials offer 


where, know the value of these accessories in the success 
of the meal. They know, too, that Sexton offers a complete 
variety to meet every taste as well as an attractive garnish- 
ment to every dish, whether it be game, fowl, or roast. 


Superior 8400, Chicago 


ms SEXTON 


Gall @ a el®) 


America’s Lar 


est Distributors of No 


Cumberland 6-6080, Brooklyn 


ile Grocers 


BROOKLYN 


10 Canned Foods 
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The Retailer’s View on 
Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 109) 


means of deluding the latter, and make 
a butt of the retailer who of economic 
necessity must carry the merchandise. 
The solution to this labeling problem 
is quite difficult. It cannot be accom- 
plished, as some would have it, overnight. 
From an evolutionary point of view, it 
would appear to be desirable to have our 
educational 
courses in all of the schools starting with 


systems give  buymanship 


the youngster in the kindergarten. These 


courses should emphasize appreciation of 
merchandise from the consumer angle. 
Children should be asked to bring to 
class articles which in the opinion of their 
elders have not given satisfactory serv- 
ice. The reason for failure of this mer- 
chandise should be expounded upon by 
a properly trained teacher. The class 
should be enlightened as to whether the 
article was wisely chosen for the pur- 
pose to which it was to be subjected in 
use, whether it was properly and _ suffi- 
ciently described at the time of purchase, 
if it was subjected to abuse, why it failed 
in service, and how a repetition of a 
similar experience might be avoided. As 





A pastry hint from the home of the pie 


New ENGLAND has always been 
justly famous for its pies. Many 
housewives there have discovered 
a new way to make delicious pie 
pastry. They now use Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


tasted. Try Corn Flakes also in 

your croquettes, cutlets, puddings, 
ete. Fine for crumbing. 

Write for additional recipes. Also 

interesting material on menu-mak- 

ing, cookery, etc. 

2A Home Economics 





We know you'll want to try the 
recipe. So we're giving it below. 
Use it to make the tenderest, most 
tempting pastry you’ve ever 











Pee eT ree ee eee ey 


Department 104, 
Kellogg Company, 


ORN Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cc 
FLAKES 


+ OVEN-FRESH - 
FUAVOR-PERFEC 


=} 























1% cups condensed milk (1 can) 

% cup lemon juice 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

2 bananas 
Blend thoroughly condensed milk, lemon 
juice and lemon rind and stir until mix- 
ture thickens. Line a pie plate (9”) with 


CORN FLAKES PASTRY 


4 cups Corn Flakes 

y cup sugar 

% cup butter (melted) 

\% teaspoon cinnamon 
Put the Corn Flakes through a food grinder 
using the fine cutter. This will make about 1 
cup of fine crumbs. Mix with sugar, butter 





LEMON-BANANA CREAM PIE 


and cinnamon. Brush a pie pan (9 inch) 
with butter and line bottom and sides with 
crumbs. Bake in moderate oven (400° F.) 
about 10 minutes. Fill crust with cream 
mixture and top with thinly sliced bananas. 
Cover with the following meringue: 

3 egg whites 

Few grains salt 

6 tablespoons sugar 

Y% teaspoon vanilla extract 


Beat egg whites until they hold their shape, 
add salt, then add sugar gradually. Beat 
until stiff. Add vanilla. Spread on top of 
pie. Bake in a slow oven (300° F.) for 
20 minutes, 
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the classes are advanced, more intricate 
problems can be added to the curriculum. 
This should have an effect not alone on 
the coming generation but should also 
bring home to parents the advisability for 
a more studied attitude toward merchan- 
dise and buying problems. 

Retailers feel labels describing the 
composition, construction, performance or 
durability of merchandise should originate 
with the manufacturer, The information 
so developed should be at no additional 
expense to the ultimate consumer. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the manu- 
facturer often refuses either to develop 
the information or having done so, to 
disseminate it. On the contrary, the in- 
formation accompanying merchandise may 
cause the consumer to seek or believe 
she is obtaining something which does 
not exist. 

There also appears on the part of 
manufacturers and some retailers an un- 
holy fear of discussing the truth about 
merchandise that is created primarily for 
style. If only they would realize that 
withholding such information gives con- 
sumers a weapon with which to strike 
back and claim adjustments. It has been 
our experience that when merchandise is 
created primarily for style purposes and 
our customers are notified by means of 
labels that such is the case, not only do 
complaints decrease materially, but in 
many cases, there is an increase in sales. 
We attribute this to the removal of doubt 
as to whether the article is going to prove 
serviceable. There are numerous exam- 
ples of different types of labels portray- 
ing all of the matters discussed in this 
article. 

From the foregoing, it may be said 
that: 


1—Manufacturers must first be willing 
to develop information pertinent to 
consumer evaluation of merchandise 
before it can be made more gener- 
ally available for consumer use. 

2—This information should be devel- 
oped at the source of manufacture 
and should accompany the merchan- 
dise all the way to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

3—The presentation of this information 
would, in many cases, result in rath- 
er copious reading matter, which, 
because of its bulk, might not be 
read. 

4—It should be presented in detech- 
nicalized and simplified language. 

5—Probably the best and simplest meth- 
od of permitting the consumer to 
evaluate merchandise would fre- 
quently be by means of the grading 
system, such as is used for milk. 

6--Such a grading system would not 
militate against the sale of any 
meritorious article since the con- 
sumer would get to know the dif- 

would decide 


ferent grades and 
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which particular one best suits her 
need, just as she now decides wheth- 
er she wants certified, grade A, B, 
or C milk. 


7—Consumer thought is not yet suff- 
ciently aroused to cause the large 
mass of people to demand accurate 
information. 

8—Consumer education is far from be- 
ing developed to a point where the 

evaluate mer- 


consumer is able to 


chandise from information now ap- 
pearing on many articles. 

9—Irrespective of how the information 
is developed or in what form it is 
presented, it is the desire and aim 
of retailers to merchandise 
these facts as readily as they mer- 


good 


chandise their wares. 

The incentive for any program leading 
toward the proper and adequate labeling 
of merchandise must come from the ul- 
timate consumer. It is not sufficient to 
have isolated groups of educated women 
demanding these things. The bulk of the 
business throughout the 


from people who have had but little edu- 


nation comes 
cational advantage. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to obtain a higher edu- 
cation are frequently otherwise occupied 
extent which militates against their 
The home econom- 


to an 
being label conscious. 
ics groups, therefore, should consider this 
problem a major one. They should prose- 
cute it to the end that the ultimate con- 
sumer can without much apparent effort 
obtain her money’s worth every time she 


makes a purchase. 


The Cotton Industry and 
Consumer Education 


(Continued from page 108) 


mesh constructions, lacy textures, novelty 
drop-stitch and fancy knitted fabrics are 
all multitude of 
plain and printed designs. These 
been perfected at great expense in the 
laboratories of manufacturers. 
that a concerted effort has 


available in a hues in 


have 


technical 
It is evident 
been made to produce more attractive, 
correctly styled fabrics for 
every occasion and practical for all types 


appropriate 


of clothing or household uses. 

That intangible element known as the 
integrity of the manufacturer is evident 
in branded and carefully labelled mer- 


chandise. Reliable firms have taken 
pride in building up an eviable reputa- 
tion for their products. The increase in 


demand for their merchandise proves that 
higher standards are sought by many con- 
sumers, 

Most women appreciate their limitations 
for judging quality and depend entirely 
upon the brand name, labels or upon the 
reputation of the retailer who stands back 
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This puts added re- 
manufacturer as well 


of his merchandise. 
sponsibility on the 
as the retailer for giving facts to con- 
accurate labels. 


sumers by means of 


Mrs. Consumer has a right to expect cor- 
rect information from salespeople and on 
labels attached to merchandise. 

In order to protect himself as well as 
his customers from loss due to misrep- 
resentation, the progressive retailer has 
new merchandise checked in textile test- 
ing laboratories. Today many large de- 
partment stores have private laboratories 


while smaller business houses rely on 
public textile testing laboratories. The 
testing of merchandise by retail stores 


makes the producer conscious of consum- 


ex demands and gives the buyer more con- 
fidence in these stores. 

If the consumer is alert and in search 
of true economy, she will look for labels 
that 
and 


cottons 
keep 


herself informed of new developments in 


which give her assurance 


are permanently finished will 


fabrics by reading current literature. 
Home Economists because of their train- 
interpret 


added 


sponsibility and should promote consumer 


ing and ability to secure and 


authentic information have an re- 


local 


education through schools, o state 


and national organizations. 


Be sure to notify us promptly of 
change of address 


NOW—EVEN HUSBANDS 
CAN MAKE MARVELOUS BREAD TH 


NEW 
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This Sure Success Way Saves 1 to 2 Hours 


ES, husbands actually tested the new 
SPEED BAKE method. Even men who 
had never baked before, saved 2 hours over 
other methods. Even their clumsy hands 
turned out (wonder of 
wonders!) perfect loaves. 
Best of all, SPEED BAK- 
ING calls for Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast—the yeast 
that stays fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast 
can’t start to grow until 
it has been moistened. It 
keeps for weeks. 






No wonder the SPEED BAKE method is 
changing the nation’s baking habits! Try it 
yourself. Learn how two minutes spent to- 
day will save two hours tomorrow. Write 
‘iad for copy of illustrated 
Except in Name booklet The Art of Mak- 
‘icici ae mn ing Bread.” It tells how to 
at your grocer’s, 1c © SPEED-BAKE both bread 
and rolls. If copies for stu- 

dents are desired, please 
mention the number re- 





quired. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1752N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 




















FIRST BOOK 

IN 

HOME 
ECONOMICS | 


By FRIEND and SHULTZ 


This book offers a systematic, 
well-balanced, general course in 
home economics, constructed on 
the basis of a careful check 
against state and city courses of 
study for Grades 7, 8, and 9, and 
designed to develop in the stu- 
dent broad attitudes and concepts 
that are important and necessary 
in social adjustment. It presents 
in one volume, with some revi- 
sion and abridgment, most of the 
basic content contained in the 
same authors’ popular three-vol- 
ume series Junior Home Econom- 
ics, dealing with living in the 
home, food, and clothing. It in- 
cludes a considerable amount of 
new material. This book pre- 
pares the student to participate 
more fully, more intelligently, 
and with greater enjoyment in 
the life of the home, and to deal 
effectively with the problems of 
dress, personal appearances, 
money, and the use of leisure 
time. 





Price $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








ROCHESTER DIAL 





Oven THERMOMETER 
O55 Today’s Recipes Demand 


Accurate Temperatures 


















A Rochester Oven Thermometer 
saves time and avoids costly 
cooking failures. Black with 
porcelain enamel dial. Hangs to 
grating, out of the way. Easy 
to read. Easy to clean. 


OTHER TYPES ALSO 35¢ 
For refrigerator, outside window, 
indoors, auto—as_ illustrated, 
Decorative designs, 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Candy, Deep- 
Fat (ends costly disappoint- 
ments) $1.25. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates tempera- 
ture and humidity) $3.50. At your 
department, drug and hardware 
stores. Descriptive folder FREE. 


62 Rockwood St., Roch N.Y. 


More than 10,000,000 
Rochester Pressure, 
Temperature and 
Liquid Level Indicators 
have been sold. 


Rochester Mfg. Co., 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
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| to have a 


A Guidance Program 
(Continued from page 103) 


A few of the most interesting problems 
are as follows: 

“My problem is whether I should buy 
all of my clothes with the money I earn 
carrying papers, or whether my parents 
should help.” 

“My parents do not see the need of two 
pair of shoes.” 

“How am I going to be able to take 
care of myself this summer? I live with 
my step-father now, and will be on my 
own this summer, since he doesn’t want 
me to stay here. I would like very much 
to go to college, but there is no possible 
way that I can see.” 

“T am 15 years old and I am a sopho- 
more in high school. How can I earn 
money to put 
If I work a year or two, and then finish, 
I will have forgotten what I had learned 


What can I to 


myself through school? 


the first two years. do 
earn my diploma?” 

“Tam in poor health, have asthma, and 
I don’t like to be back- 


ward toward other boys on account of 


am underweight. 


my health and therefore keep doing things 
to hurt myself.” 

“T have the problem of controlling my 
temper and keeping myself from being 
sarcastic to the members of my family. 
I try hard to keep myself from appear- 
ing bored in some folks’ presence.” 

“Should a boy seventeen years of age 
hit his father fifty-one years of age to 
make him quit pestering you?” 

“Nothing to do of an evening if there 
There ought to be 
a community center for reading, games 


is no studying to do. 


or swimming. We ought to have a 
Y.M.C. A. and a Y.W.C.A. We ought 


skating rink, because the po- 
In this 
have 


lice forbid skating on the streets. 


community they should 


handicraft and other things. 


center 
classes in 
You can’t go to the movies all the time 
because it gets tiresome and you can't 
afford it.” 

“My problem is finding a way to amuse 
myself while home alone, for I am alone 
a great 
the 
help her find a place closer to home.” 


deal. My mother works out in 


country and another problem is to 

“T am alone in this town and am living 
with people I never knew until five years 
when father and step-mother 
went to 


stay with these people and they believe 


ago my 


forced me out of my home. | 


I ought to work around for them and 
al. dt 4 
be another 
street walker as I was before. Now just 


o” 


what can anyone do about this? 


never have any recreation at 


don’t do as they say I will 


“The problem of our family is that the 
mother has to work. She earns more than 
my father, therefore, there are quarrels 
between them over money problems. I 
wish that the government or somebody 
would do something about this.” 








THE RIVERSIDE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Edited by 
Alice F. Blood, Ph.D., 


Director of the School of Household 
Economics, Simmons College 


For Secondary Schools 











Everyday Foods $1.56 
Harris-Lacey 

Fabrics and Dress 1.60 
Rathbone and Tarpley 

Textile Fabrics. Dyer 1.75 

The Girl and Her Home 1.56 
Trilling and Nicholas 

Home Project Record Book 295 
Harris 

Study Guide to Everyday 
Food Problems. Harris 48 

For Colleges 

Foods. Justin-Rust-Vail 2.25 

Nutrition, Chaney-Ahlborn 3.00 

Pattern and Dress Design 2.75 
Eddy and Wiley 

Managing the Home 
Wood-Lindquist-Studley 1.85 

For the Teacher 

The Teaching of Home 
Economics. Brown-Haley 2.00 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 

Boston New York Chicago 

Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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CARPETS and RUGS | 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and = rugs. Sponsored by Style 


Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 














UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer Quarter 


First term, June 22 to July 24 
Second term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Opportunity for secondary and_ ele- 
mentary teachers to “get up to date” 
in newer developments in Home Eco- 
nomics, 
Methods of Teaching Textiles in Sec- 
ondary Schools (Stevenson) 
Teaching Nutrition in Secondary and 
Klementary Schools (Roberts) 
Consumer and the Marketing Situa- 
tion (Kyrk) 


Latest Development in Science of 
Cooking (Halliday and Noble) 
Art in Various Fields of the Home, 
(Clark) 
Child Development (Koch) 
Nutrition (Brookes) 
Send for catalog 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago Illinois 
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Clothing Selection 
(Continued from page 106) 


below the elbow will effect the waist- 
line, and at the wrist will increase 
hip width. 

Such details as length, depth of hem, 
and width and type of belt, should be 
considered when a dress is constructed. 
A long clinging dress will add height. 
A very short dress will produce this 
same effect on a tall girl but will make a 
short girl appear shorter. 

Hemlines which stop at the largest 
part of the legs should, of course, be 
avoided. An extremely deep hem on 
a short girl or a very narrow hem on 
a tall girl will create poor proportions, 
producing an unbecoming effect. 

You have, undoubtedly, included in 
your art work a consideration of belt 
location. The width and color of belts 
is an equally important problem. It 
can be shown through simple illustra- 
tion that any break in the figure will 
make it appear shorter. 
our dis- 
Before 


limited 
lines. 


we have 
horizontal 


Thus far 
cussion to 
proceeding to vertical lines it is usu- 
ally advisable have each girl re- 
view, through selection of several de- 


to 


signs as well as discussion, how ,she 
can utilize the preceding information 
in solving her particular figure problems. 

Many people who have not studied 
the effect of vertical lines immediately 
jump to the conclusion that these lines 
always give height. Illustrations of 
skirt pleats with varying widths be- 
tween the pleats will show this to be 
a fallacy. Select three skirts, one with 
a wide panel between pleats, a second 
with a medium panel, and the third with 
a narrow panel. It will be noted that 
the one with a very wide panel as well 
as the one with a narrow panel will 
give a feeling of width. 

Contrasting jackets will have a simi- 
lar effect depending upon the space left 
in front, between the sides of the jacket. 
Vertical lines of trimming creating a 
panel effect are governed by this same 
principle. 

Oblique lines contribute their bit in 
enabling girls to improve their figures. 
Generally these lines give a feeling of 
length unless they too nearly approach 
the horizontal. Concurrent oblique 
lines foming a V make the figure seem 
smaller at the place where they join. 
Defects can be minimized through ap- 
plication of this fact. For example, a 
girl with narrow shoulders and large 
hips can improve her appearance by 
selecting a garment with a V, point 
down, in the waist. The girl whose 
problem is a narrow waist and large 
hips might select a skirt with a V 
yoke, point down, ending at the waistline. 

The possibilities of this principle are 
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quite intriguing and _ practically 
girl will be able to employ it in solving 
her problems. Frequently, a pattern 
can be altered slightly by sketching in 
a V structural line will make 
it more suited to the girl's figure. This 
is practicable because any girl who does 
considerable sewing will often wish to 
change a commercial pattern by the addi- 


every 


which 


tion or omission of a structural line. 
Many of us 
to textures. 
parent 
the light and tends to make the wearer 
appear larger. Soft, slightly rough, luster- 


give very little attention 
They do effect 
A shiny surface reflects 


our ap- 


size. 


less fabrics make one look smaller. 
We stress the design of materials in 


our art work but often omit the suita- 
bility of these designs to figures. For 
example, a material with extremely 
large figures is out of proportion for 


the very small and the very large. 
Dainty figures should be selected by 
the small person, and slightly larger 
for the larger girl. Plaids and _ stripes 


should be studied in order to determine 


whether their predominating movement 
is horizontal or vertical. 

These suggestions for a clothing se- 
lection unit are generalized and quite 
adaptable to the average clothing class. 
The of their 
specific 
termine the final contents of your unit. 


class and 


should 


members your 


needs, however, de- 








THE STOUT 


Summer 


conference leaders. 


large community activities. 


recreation with study. 


been the courses at Stout in the 


Industrial Education. 


The Stout Institute 


June 22-July 31, 1936 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND HOME ECONOMICS 
FOR TEACHERS 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the regular 
courses required for the B.S. degree in Home Economics and Indus- 
trial Education, and also many short unit courses in these fields. 
Subject matter courses are found in Science, English, Education, Vo- 
cational Education, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. These are 
supplemented by a program of well known special speakers and 


Special short units in Consumer Problems, Coordination in Voca- 
tional Education. Adult Education and Curriculum Construction will 
be taught by men and women who are leaders in natiorial, state, and 


Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for profes- 
sional study and recreational activities during the summer months. 
It is surrounded by beautiful lakes and rivers. 
driving distances of the north woods and lake resorts. 


Stout is now offering graduate courses in Home Economics and In- 
dustrial Education. These advanced courses are as distinctive as have 


years, Stout has been a leader in the fields of Home Economics and 
Ask for full information. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTE 
Session 


It is within short 
Combine 


undergraduate field. For forty 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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‘We Spin The Tale 
of Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings” 


This increasingly popular and inctruc- 
tive folder explains in simple language 
how the silk is prepared for knitting, 
and the great care exercised in the 
manufacture of Gold Stripe quality si.k 


stockings. It tells the difference be- 
tween sheerest, regular and _ service 
chiffons, service sheer and service 
weight. . . . It describes the process of 


tull-fashioning, and shows diagrams of 
the various steps in the knitting. . . 
defines a “legger,” “footer’—looping 
and seaming; tells about dyeing and 
gives a clear explanation of the term 
“ringless.”” It also outlines the 
story of the famous Gotham ‘‘Adjust- 
ables,” that fit every leg. Write to- 
day for the quantity of folders you need 
—no charge. 


DON’T SAY “STOCKINGS” — 
SAY “GOLD STRIPE” 


GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY CO., INC. 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Every Home Economics Library and 
School Cafeteria should have these two 
valuable books by Emma Smedley: 














Recipes STANDARDIZED IN 
5th Edition, Price $3. 


INSTITUTION 
Lance QUANTITIES. 
THe ScnHoot LunNncH, its) ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. 2nd Edition, Price $4. 


Five per cent discount when cash accompanies 
the order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Food Service Consultant 


$20 Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia 








ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


825 Temple Building Rochester, New York 


Successful teachers are invited to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for promotion through 
membership in this placement organization. 


Send a post card for information. 


Our professional service is free to school officials 








UG ees =6MANAGEMENT 
DOMESTIC ARTS and 


CATERING 


Organization, Accounting, Pricing Menus. 
Cooking, Marketing, Correct Table Service. 
Actual, practical experience in tea room, prac- 
tice apartment. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Table Service, Cooking, Management, Costume 
and Household Sewing. Practice apartment. 
nursery school teaches Gracious Hospitality. 
Dormitory on campus. Write for Catalog P. 


and SCIENCE 


350 Belden Avenue, Chicago. Hlinoi« 
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The Home Economics Teacher 
As a Leader 


(Continued from page 104) 


teachers whom she calls “Master-teach- 
ers.” They are all three full of energy 
though two of them show it in quick, 
alert actions and the other in_ slower, 


but efficient, movements, and a calm 


poise. Their sense of values, and for- 
ward look even for years ahead, will 
impress one even upon short acquaint- 
fervent with 


ance. Two of them are 


enthusiasm, while the other has a deep 
moving interest which shows up like 
a smooth flowing stream with depth 
Friendly 


and force in its smoothness. 


all three and absolutely honest and 
sincere in both doing and thinking; all 
three are definite and decisive though 
not dominant or “bossy’’—Master-teach- 
ers and Master-leaders! 

Yes, Mr. Tead’s “Art of Leadership” 
can well be rewritten, as the “Art of 
Teaching in A Progressive School of 


Homemaking!” 


Appeased 


Let others rhapsodize on tints 
Of soft Italian skies, the sheen 
Of Oriental jewels rare, 

And mountain peaks of purple-green: 
I sing of jellies in a row: 
The amethyst of grape, the 
Of ruddy plum, and apple clear 
As amber sunshine,—all are mine. 


wine 


These jars upon my pantry shelf, 


Must feed my starved artistic self. 


Bess Samuel Ayres 





Have you sent for your copy of the new 


CARNATION 
COOK BOOK? 


Latest in recipes, menus and diets. 
Only 25¢! Write Dept. B 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ai 

L- Rr 
ALL-Gua D 
a rhe 


Sewing Class 
should know about! 


Leading makers of cotton and linen fab- 
rics now use the ALL-GUARD tag to 
identify the season’s smartest patterns 


| which they guarantee for good quality, 


| Sanforizing, actual 
Rinso Wash-Tested 


| fabrics and other data. 


fast color and Sanforized-shrunk (com- 
pletely shrunk). These fabrics have 
passed the ten-wash test at Rinso lab- 
oratories. They launder without shrink- 
ing out of fit. Sold by leading depart- 
ment and specialty stores. 


TEACHERS .... Send for this 
FREE Material 
on Shrinkage 


® Valuable for lessons 
and discussions. In- 
cludes complete 28- 
page booklet, large 


Educational Chart on 





> 
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ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago, I. 
50th Anniversary 


departments. 
demand. 


FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. 

Advanced degree women for college work in special 

Folder free. 

“Correspondent’’ Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 


Home Economics one of our best 


Spokane, Wash. 








CLARK - BREWER 4 
5i4th YEAR | 
LYON & HEALY BLDG 
CHICA SO 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


NEW YORK 


Flatiron Bldg 


Palace Bldg 


Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. 


offices. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Columbia Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg 


One fee registers in all 





ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 





Fine opportunities for 
women with higher de- 
grees for college posi- 
tions in Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jaekson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Exeellent city and 
suburban openings in 
Home Economics for 
high school teachers. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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A Lesson In Efficiency 


To be thoroughly up-to-date all students in 
Domestic Science Courses should be taught the 
value of Wiss Kitchen Shears as an indispensable 


aid to efficiency in the modern kitchen. Not only 
are Wiss Kitchen Shears ideal for all kitchen cut- 
ting tasks, but they can be used to advantage for 
unscrewing ketchup bottle tops . . . popping off 
ginger ale caps... cracking nuts . . . squeezing 
lemons . . . cleaning fish, etc. Colorful handles 
to match any kitchen—red, blue, ivory, green, 
yellow. Write for Booklet PE4. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
a 2 NG kitchen 
shears 


slightly higher in 
Canada. 

















More Notes on New Books 


Authors Harris and Huston, up-to-date on 
recent trends in the home economics field, 
have packed THE HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS ($1.60) chock full of material, 
including a great deal on consumer-buying, 


manners, and_ how-to-get-along-with-people. 





Adoptions from everywhere have proved 
the wisdom of so doing. 


Elizabeth Todd’s CLOTHES FOR GIRLS ($1.56) is be- 
ing enthusiastically studied (so teachers tell us). Girls 
are finding solutions to their many clothing problems in 
the use of this interesting text that has the proper balance 
between clothing selection and simple clothing con- 
struction. 


What THE HOME ECONOMICS OMNI- 
BUS does for high school home-making 
courses (i.e., covers the whole field), Graves 
and Ot’'s YOUR HOME AND FAMILY 
($1.40) accomplishes for junior high. As 








the title suggests, family relationships are 
stressed, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 














GQDD TASTE 
IT} DRESS 


FRIEDA WIEGAND MCFARLAND 


Written especially 






yf / for school girls 


and young women 














GOOD TASTE IN DRESS 


By Frieda Wiegand McFarland 


Professor of Textiles and Clothing 
College of Home Economics 
University of Maryland 


Foreword by Florence L. Hall 


Extension Home Economist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


“Up to date in point of view, this book is a dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying good dress which 
do not change with the season, rather than a study 
of the prevailing mode.”— Foreword 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: The Language of Dress— 
Seeing Yourself as Others See You—Good Grooming 
and Good Taste—Pointers on Posture and Carriage— 
Clothing and Health—Choosing Accessories—Inter- 
preting Fashion—Your Figure and Fashion—Fashion- 
able and Ideal Proportions—Lines and You—What to 
Do About Unattractive Features—Fooling the Eye— 
A Better Frame for Your Face—The Magic of Fabrics 
—Becoming Color—What Colors Do for You—Dress- 
ing Your Personality—Occasion and Age—Campus 
Clothes—Rainy-Day Togs—Clothes Economy—Care 
and Repair—Distinctive Fitting—Wherefore Decora- 
tion—Checking the Design—The Ensemble. 


Illustrated with line drawings; 
attractively bound in cloth, price $1.00; 
in heavy paper, 72 cents. 


To be published in MAY 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 
193 
Please send me as soon as published: 


.Copies of Good Taste in Dress, paper, 72 cents. 
...Copies of Good Taste in Dress, cloth, $1.00. 


Enclosed is $ 
Name 

Street G Number 
City and State 
Position 


School . 
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| TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





“The 


American people. 


| booklet including 
tables, pies, 
ies, desserts, 

| recipes include 
| reducing the cost. 
| 


Wholesomeness 
of Margarine’’—this booklet 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
Contains bibliography. 


“Margarine on Hot Biscuits’”—a 32 page 
recipes 
cream soups, sauces, 
pastry, 
and 
margarine, 


Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


Food Value 
discusses 


and 


for breads, 
meat dishes, vege- 
tarts, cakes, cook- 
confections, All 
thereby 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 


ment. Copies suppiied gratis upon re- 
quest. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
Madison. 





Bascom Hall Wisconsin 











in quantity 





Two diet bookiets, 


Dept. 
| Exchange, 
Los Angeles 








SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
for class 

| home economics classes. 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 


distribution to 
Citrus fruit 


“Fruits That Help 


Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
} New Dental Story,” 


will also be sent. 


H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Box 530, Station C, 


California 


SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 








$500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Skirt Gauges 


Pins, Needles and 


Many Other Items. 


Chicas Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 











Make yout Convention Trip 





tunities await 


grandeur. 


Special cars 


a Vacation, Too! 


i ellowstone Park sight-seeing or 

_/ Yakima detour trip thru Rainier 
National Park can be arranged en 
route to or from the American Home 
Economics Convention in Seattle this 
Other rare vacation oppor- 
including Alaska’s mountain 


summer. 
you, 


on the air-conditioned NORTH COAST 


LIMITED, Chicago to Seattle, will carry you in bliss- 


ful comfort thru some of America’s finest s 


cenery. 


We will gladly quote lowest summer excursion 
fares and help you with your convention-vacation 


plans. 





307-A 


No obligation. 


If you are planning to attend the convention 

or make a trip anywhere west, we'll send 

free booklets and information. Address... 

E. E. Nelson, 275 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


of the 


deoute 


oo ae Ge outils Miowud, ’ lL Llhee~ Keating 


NorTH COAST LIMITED | 
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first 


cators. 





IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
FREEPORT 





Inc. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


NEW YORK 
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Preparation: Sardines, after 
being caught, are quickly trans- 
ported to canneries where they 
are prepared for canning. Various 
processes are used, depending 
upon the nature of the product 
desired. There are three styles of 
pack —in oil, in mustard sauce, 


or in tomato sauce. 


Dietetic Value: Canned sar- 


dines are digestible and nourish- 


MAY, 193€ 





in a can of SARDINES ! 











ing. They are a source of protein cans, and because of their size, 


and, like some other marine are generally preferred for appe- 
products, contribute a small but tizers, hors d’ouevres, etc. The 
definite amount of vitamin D— larger sardines, packed in oval 
the so-called “sunshine vitamin’’. and large round cans, are excellent 
Uses: The smaller sardines are as a basis for a regular meal, not 


packed in small oblong and round as a side dish. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 








Home Economics Dept. P-56 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please mail me —__(state quantity) copies of the Revised Edition 
of the Canned Foods Handbook. 


Name a_i 
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S| ee — State a 














Make a Convention Trip 


, 3 Vacation, Too! 


More Notes on New Books 


If in your high school you have «a 
general course in home economics, do 
not fail to examine THE HOME 
ECONOMICS OMNIBUS ($1.60) by 
authors Harris and Huston. It covers 
the whole field. For a separate course 
in Clothing, watch for Mary L. 
Matthews’ CLOTHING: SELECTION AND 
CARE. This authoritative high-school text is 
just off the press. 






7 ellowstone Park sight-seeing or 

Yakima detour trip thru Rainier 
National Park can be arranged en 
route to or from the American Home 
Economics Convention in Seattle this 
summer. Other rare vacation oppor- 
tunities await you, including Alaska’s mountain 





ranaeur. 
Cent ee e@ 
special cars on the air-conditioned NORTH COAST 
AITED, Chicago to Seattle, will carry you in bliss- Then, for junior high-school teachers, we sug- 
Sesihees thru some of America’s finest scenery. gest the 1936 revision of Matthews’ THE NEW 
We will gladly quote lowest summer excursion ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS (31.50) 
fares and he lp you with your convention-vacation as an up-to-date general text, and Elizabeth 
plans. No obligation. Todd’s CLOTHES FOR GIRLS ($1.56) for 


separate courses in Clothing. 
If you are planning to attend the convention 


or make a trip anywhere west, we u send e Ld bd 
fre klets and information. Addr Eas 
si E. : Naon, 21 Norther Pacific Ry. These new books, no one of them yet a year 
old, are being received with enthusiasm. 
bo ad of the e e a 





i ithe ic—C ili tioned, J line elle t— Hearing LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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TESTED RECIPES 


SUGARED BUNS 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 34 cup sour milk or 


¥ teaspoon Arm & Hammer buttermilk 

or Cow Brand Baking Soda 1 tablespoon soft butter 
¥ teaspoon salt Y cup sugar 
4 tablespoons shortening % teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda and salt and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add enough milk to make a stiff dough. Turn on to floured 
board. Knead slightly. Roll into a rectangle 44 inch thick. Spread with 
soft butter and sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar. Roll up as for jelly 
roll. Cut in 84 inch slices. Melt an additional tablespoon butter in a loaf 
pan (8” x 4) and sprinkle liberally with sugar. Add a few coarsely 
chopped pecans if desired. Place rolls, cut side down, on sugar mixture, 
Bake in hot oven (475° F.) 15 minutes. Turn out immediately. Serve 
sugared side up. 


All measurements are level 


OWIGH;- 
P-34 \ 
oO 
Rv PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK N 
ES) DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA GD 
Qe ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS Q) 


oy (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 

















STREET 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 


BRAND BAKING SODA E 
Mail the Coupon 


== — 
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